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To prevent possible misconception, the State 
Board of Education states that the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education is conducted under the auspices 
of the board, and is designed to promote the in- 
terests of education in the State. No individual is 
im any way financially interested therein. Every 
superintendent and teacher, to be fully abreast of 
his or her work, should, in the judgment of the 
board, take and read the Journal. 


Uae a meeting of the State Board of Educa- 
om, held in Richmond, November 23, 1911, the 
rezoing resolution was adopted, and was ordered 

® appear in every issue of this Journal.) 


A happy New Year to all, full of good, hon- 
*st work and good results, performed in recog- 
tition of the rights of our fellow-men and in 





fear lest we offend any one of God's creatures 
by not doing our whole duty. 

This is a time for resolution, not for reso 
lutions. count for little 
we have the will power to carry them out. 


Resolutions unless 
Unless we intend to be more devoted to our 
work—to prepare ourselves better for our work 

to put our heart and soul in our work, we 
will be failures. We, who are teachers, must 
love our work better, we must love more ten 
derly and sincerely the children committed to 
We must feel that upen us rests the 
responsibility of preparing for a life of useful 
ness the boys and girls that are entrusted to 
our care. 


our care, 


The path of least resistance is not the best 
or the safest path. 

There is no power in any life that has not 
learned to do many things simply because they 
ought to be done. The life that is allowed to 
find its chief interest in the things that it 
naturally wants to do, instead of in the things 
that it ought to do, is doomed to emptiness 
and uselessness. Professor Munsterburg of 
Harvard has pointed out the fatal loss to char- 
acter that comes from the educational notion 
run wild that in school and college the young 
people ought to learn only what they like, only 
what seems interesting: that they be ne 
longer ordered, but begged and persuaded, in 
a gay-colored world where they may enjoy 
themselves to their heart’s content, and every 
body—except the teachers—have a good time. 
Educators are realizing now, he says, that 
those who have’ .er learned to bey never 


become their own masters; and he makes « 
strong plea for the gain of forcing the will 
toward that which is unattractive—if it ought 
There is no other pathway to 


to be done. 
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power in the universe; and there is no other 


pathway to lasting happiness and joy. for hap- 
useless 


piness cannot endure in a powerless, 


life. Obedience to the obligation of God’s will 
when it is not what we would choose for our- 
selves is the key that opens our lives to His 
omnipotence 

(Reprinted from January, 1911, issue by 


request of many renders. ) 


PRONUNCIATION 


language, articulation 
the 


To a great degree, the accuracy of 


In spoken distinet 


and- correct pronunciation are essential! 
elements. 
one’s pronunciation is the surest evidence of 
good breeding, the most obvious test of exact 
scholarship and the best proof of general cul 
ture. 

Try to pronounce the following words, then 


‘onsult your dictionaries. 


souvenir Spinola 


overeign Spion Kop 
spaniel Spokane 
-pecies Sporades 
<pecious stagira 


spermaceti Stamboul 


spheroid Stanislaus 
spinach Strabo 

<piracle Stromboli 
splenetic Stuyvesant 


squalid Stylites 


squalor Suetonius 


stanch Sumatra 
statics Suwanee 
status Sweyn 
stearine Svbaris 
steelvard Symonds 
strata Svmplegades 
strategic Syrinx 
strategist Sziget 


TEN “DONT’S” FOR YOUNG MEN 


“Do not speak of the ‘old gent’ and the ‘old 


Fathers and mothers are a necessary 


They 


woman.’ 
evil in the present system of things. 


have spoken respectfully of you when outsiders 
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could not see anything on which they could 
hang even a small compliment. 

“De not give all your attention to ed 
tion of the brains on the outside of your head 
Football hair and a letter on your jersey an 
The young 


fellow who is old-fashioned enough to g 


not a suflicient training for life. 


school for study still has a place in the world 

“Do not invest your nickel in a glass of 
beer, then afterward criticise the other felloy 
who has invested his nickel in a savings bank 
seer checks and saving bank checks as invest 
ments are not in the same class. 

“Do not put the money of vour tailor an 
in $5 opera 
They may prefer to spen 
their earnings in some other way. 


your washwoman seats and & 


theater tickets. 

“Do not measure vour job entirely by the siz 
of the pay envelope and the length of th 
vacation. Highway robbery is an ideal voea 
tion measured in these ways. 

“Do not try to get rich quick; smarter me 
than you, who have come to town without 
cent, have tried it and lost all they had 

“Do not woman. 
some mother’s daughter. The white life v 
ask from your mother’s daughter you hav 
no right to take from the daughter of another 


wrong a Every woman 
ever’ 


“Do not defile your tongue with profane a! 
vulgar speech, revealing ignorance and show 
ing the coarseness in your soul. 

“Do think have sounded all tii 
ocean of truth when you have let out all your 
little line. The ocean’on whose shore Newior 
had gathered only a few pebbles can never ' 


not you 


all in your tin cup. 

“Do not be a stranger to the church 0 
vour father. The old pew looks lonesome with 
Your father went to his honot 
his prosperity straight from the church do 
The path is still there. You need the Chur 
and the Church needs you.” 

—Albert Marion Hyde 


out you. 


r 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE 


What constitutes a State? 
Not high-raised battlements or labored mow! 
Thick wall or moated gate: 








your 


vitor 





' 
\\ 


\ 


\ 


ities proud with 
wned ; 
iys and broad-armed ports, 

laughing at the storm, rich navies 


spires and turrets 


irred and spangled courts, 
low-browed baseness wafts perfume to 
Men, high-minded men— 
powers as far above dull brutes endued. 
rest, brake, or den, 
casts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 
ho their duties know; 
wow their rights, and knowing, dare 
iintain, 


‘revent the long-aimed blow, 


‘rush the tyrant while they rend the 
in 


se constitute a State: 


sovereign law, that State’s collected will. 

thrones and globes elate, 

empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 
Sir William Jones. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A SCHOOL 


‘onstitutes a school ? 

agnificient buildings furnished with all 
most costly modern equipments, so far 
material things are concerned ; 

hool wagons drawn by the best horses 
the Jand, and full of well-dressed and 


ippy children; 


Friday afternoon exercises for which pu- 
to the neglect of the regular school 

rk, have been practicing recitations for 

' or three weeks; 

grandiloquent reports of “these Friday 


fternoon exercises written with an idea of 
vaining the favor of the parents whose chil- 


n took part in the exercises; 

engthy reports of school leagues, where 
trons, in vying with each other to make 
best show, sold at their respective tables 
ore cakes and oysters than their competi- 


livision superintendents who send in ten 
ces of manuscript, closely written, to boost 
emselves over some other school entertain- 
nt when they send only two names as sub- 
ribers te their own State school journal: 
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Not division superintendents who are con 
stantly pleading for emergency certificates 
for some of their teachers instead of demand 
ing of their school boards that only those 
with first grade or collegiate or professional] 
certificates be chosen to teach in their re 
spective counties or cities. 

That which constitutes a school is the teacher 
whose mind is fully equipped with all, and 
more than all the culture and the informa 
tion that will be needed in the classroom ; 
with a personality that is attractive: with 
a soul imbued with moral and religious in 
stincts; with ability to impart knowledge 
and to impress upon the pupils all that the 
teacher 1s; to inspire the pupils to hope for 
more than the teacher is, has been, or ever 
will be; with a heart devoted to the work 

and a purpose to remain in the work, and 

to do better work vear after vear, until the 

Great Teacher shall grant the final diploma, 

summa cum laude. 


If our readers agree with this characteriza 
tion of the school. how does the school in your 
community rank? 


A LEE PROGRAM 
‘LULA ©. ANDREWS 


1. Song—Tramp, Tramp, Tramp! 

2. Composition—The Early Life of La 

3. Poem—Lee, by Kate L. Bosher. 

1. Recitation—The Sword ef Robert Lee. 
by Father Ryan. 

5. Incidents Showing Lee’s Love for Chil 
dren. 

6. Reading—Lee’s Letter to His Sor 

7. Song—The Bonnie Blue Flag. 

8. Reading—Ben Hill’s Tribute to Lee. 

9. Recitation—Marse Robert Is Asleep, by 
Miss Valentine. 

10. Song—Tenting 
Camp Ground. 


Told by several pupils 


To-night on the Old 


— 


Composition—Lee at Appomattox. 


ee ' 


Recitation—The Conquered Banner. by 


Father Ryan. 


nN 


Ww 


13. Composition—Lee After the War 
14. Song—America. 
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This meres ugvestive program, as a whole. 


or ip part, might easily and appropriately 
grow out of language and literature work of 
the school roor during the month of Jan 
nary, 

In gathering the material for thi program, 


help may be had in the following volumes: 
Mrs. Williamson's Life of General Lee. in 
easy Words for Children, Jones’s Life of Lee, 
Recitations and Letters of General Lee, by his 
son, Captain R. Kk. Lee. The Outlook for De- 
Wharton's 


Nouthe rn tC onte derac y. 


cember 22, 1906. and 


War SOnGs 


and Poe ms of the 


(See this Journal for January, 1911.) 


EDUCATION THROUGH PLAY 


LUCY S. COLEMAN 


No greatcr gain for the past two decades 
has been made in the education of the peo- 
ple, than by the introduction of the Kinder- 
garten inlo the public schools, and yet it may 
with equal truth be asserted that no integral 
part or plan of the school system is so mis- 
This 
will doubtless continue so long as there re- 


understood and oftentimes misapplied. 


ains a confusion in pedagogic minds between 
principles and illustrations of principles. One 
still hears on this side and that the naive as- 
sertion that the Kindergarten is where the 
children make paper mats and cardboard pic- 
tures, or else “a delightful place where chil- 
dren are amused and kept out of mischief.” 
Until the public learns and has it worked into 
its inner consciousness that the Kindergarten 
In interesting (never amusing) the children 
is making use of a cardinal principle of 
psychology, the popular mind will still regard 
Froebel’s plan of education as a glorified nur- 
sery “continuous performance.” What it fails 
to see is that by enlisting on the side of educa- 
tion all the influence and weight which tradi- 
tionally has tended in the opposite direction, 
the Kindergarten is doing a wonderful thing 
in the conservation of energy. By attending to 
the startlingly new statement of Rousseau 
that the child is a child, with a child’s atti- 
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tude towerd the universe and not a minis 
man, educational theory has been revolu 
ized. 

In the 


ment, espe tally as concerns its developm« 


history of the Kindergarten » 


America, this idea has seen some strange 
versions and given rise to more than one 
nicious heresy. Here, however. 1s but anot|y 
illustration of the relation between action 4; 
for as men turned from the 
idea! of the child for the school; The (/ 
blazened in capitals, became like the stone 
jected by the builders, the head of the cori: 
Has he been neglected, kept in the bav| 
ground, snubbed, squelched by his elders? |): 
hold, now shall he have the first place, hele: 
first at table, silence his poor elders with |i 


reaction: 


prattle, be given “the reason why” a hundre| 
times a day, in fine, be allowed all the roj» 
with the traditional use of the hemp. The~ 
ideas have invaded the Kindergarten wher 
they have been expressed in the Free Pls 
Program and Froebel’s call, “Come, let us 
live with our children” has been answered |) 
“Yes, by all means, and let us, his elders, be 
passive onlookers.” The free play heresy thiu- 
disporting itself has now the Kindergarten tly 
name of Do-as-you-please, and the mere nan 
without the test of experience still cause 
lifted hands in the primary grades and thy 
invocation “From the Kindergarten child. 
dear Lord, deliver us.” In this connection, !! 
may be remarked that if our sisters in the 
primary grades were to look more into thi 
principles underlying Kindergarten training. 
they would find it worth their while. The 
principle above referred to (the Free Pla) 
principle) in its ultimate analysis spells anar 
chy to those who identify free play in the 
Kindergarten with Froebel’s ideal, and find 1 
the Kindergarten a dangerous attack upon 
institutions whose watchword is ce 
operation. While it is true that the Free 
Play Program is now a thing of the past, its 
effects survive in much sentimentalism which 
one still deplores. here and there. Is play. 


human 


then, which is the child’s fullest best expres 
sion of himself. a mistake in the education 
process? If one never forgets for one single 
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Tramp, Tramp, Tramp! 


George F. Root 
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3. So - -in the pris -on cell, We are wait - ing for the day That shall 
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all that I can do, Though I try to cheer my com-rades and be gay. 
beat - en back dis-mayed, And we heard the cry of vic -t'ry o'er and o'er 
poor heart al - most gay, As we think of see - ing bome and friends once more 
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Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching, Cheer up, comrades, they will come, And te 
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Yenting on the Old Camp Ground 


Walter Kittredge 
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1 We're tent-ing to-night on the old camp ground,Give us a song to cheer 
2. We've been tent-ing to-night on the old camp ground, Thinking of days gone by, 









3. We are tired of waron the old camp ground,Ma-ny aredead and gone, 
~ _ _ 
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Our wea - ry hearts, a song of home, And friends we love so dear. 
Of the lov’d ones at home that gave us the hand, And the tear that said “ good-bye!” 
Of the brave and true who've left their homes, —— Others been wound long. 
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Ma-ny are the hearts that are wea-ry to-night, Wish-ing tor the war to cease; 
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Ma- ny are the hearts look-ing for the right, To see the dawn of peace 
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Bonnie Blue Flag 
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education 
stated 
that play is self-expression, how shall these 
antitheses of freedom and law be reconciled ? 


fraction of a second what means 


and if one concedes the point above 


Let us turn again to the Kindergarten for 
another, a fuller interpretation of play, which, 
for the sake of simplicity. we may group un 
der two heads: 

First, there is play in which the activities 
of life are mirrored without distinction of any 
kind, wherein good, bad and indifferent mo 
hold the middle of the 
ignoble deed=. theft, brutality, cruelty, 
cunning, are emphasized and fostered as much, 


tives successful ly 


stave 


possibly a shade more. than the opposite vir- 
‘ues. We have but to recall the play schools 
and homes we see on the street, putting in 
jail, stealing eggs, etc., to see where the em- 
phasis falls. 

Second, there is play which has some rela 
tion to the true values of life in which the 
held aloft, the child’s 


fion is called to the wonders of nature. won 


ideal is where atte 
der finaliv giving place to reverence for these 
powers as beneficent, omniscient 
Plato, Vittorino da Feltre, Come 
nius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi and others theorized 
about play as an factor, but it 


wes Froebel who applied it an organized play 


revealing a 
Providence. 


educational 


into educational method, seeing with the vis 
ion of the true psychologist of childhood the 
enormous implications of imitation. ‘To this 
(ierman mvstic does the world owe the revolu- 
tionizing conception of the child as the chief 
agent in his ewn education and that the great- 
est means to this end is play not haphazard 
where- 
in the institutions of man are successively de- 
veloped and the child’s own destiny of free- 
dom is hinted at, 


license, but directed. organized play 


without sacrificing any of 
Is he interested 
Let him flv like the bird: swim 


his own native spontaneity. 
in animals ? 
as the fishes do; jump with the frog; hop 
like the grasshopper; trot, run, gallop as the 
pony goes; creep like the snail. Are the chil- 
dren fascinated with the avocations of man? 
Let them do some of these things in the Kin- 
dergarten; make real butter and real biscuit 
to eat: sow, reap and thresh the grain as the 


farmer does: let them shoe the horse as the 
hiacksmith does; plane, saw and hammer as 
carpenters; and besides the rhythmic exercise. 
they gain hereby the most adequate concep 
tion of what the world of labor, both anima! 
and human, does for him. Does the child 
anon lift her gaze above life’s levels in won 
der to the stars and other heavenly bodies: 
Show her the constellations, excite her wonde: 
with explaining their vast distance in the 
vaulted blue above her: call attention to the 
rhythmic waxing and waning of the moon. 
Let the children play with the light which 
they can make fly like a bird by handling 
some shining thing; let them make the colors 
with the dancing prism; let them see that 
light and beauty are synomymous with «a 
tivity, that plants, animals and children grow 
Make 
them feel by doing. rather than by talking 
about it, 


best and are most happy in the light. 


that all the processes of nature are 
furthered by the help and svmpathy of peo 
ple. and thus encourage gardening, indoors 
and out: suggest what the mother and father 
nrd do for their young, the mother hen, the 
the mother butterfly. 
them live pets to love and minister to. 


mother plant, (rive 

Does the child tease us with abstract ques 
tions about time. yesterday, to-morrow? Show 
him different time pieces including the differ 
ent positions of views of the sun, morning and 
evening; let him play clock swinging his arm 
rhythmically, clapping. patting, marching 1) 
time, letting him also see the universal de 
pendence upon the clock. Is he curious about 
the wind. whither it goes, whence it comes’ 
Let him 
hand 


weather vane of his own 
ask if he can see what 
makes him move his hand or what makes him 
stop it. 


make a 
and then him 
Can he see what makes the trees an 


waters move’ The lesson is obvious and no 
make this a forward 
step toward the realization of himself as the 


maker of his own future. 


more need be said to 


It is safe to say that four or five consecu 
tive mornings spent in a good Frobelian Ku 
dergarten (for the advocates of Free Play in 
the Kindergarten take the name of Froebel in 
vain) by the fair minded, intelligent student 
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iid successfully establish the validity and 

ndness of Kindergarten methods and dis- 
juse the impartial mind of the erroneous 
lca that the Kindergarten is a place of amuse- 
ment or where children do as they please. 
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Interest, joy, activity, industry here abound 
but shot through with courtesy, helpfulness. 
sympathy, love of nature and the beginning 
of true religion which is rooted in what 
Plato calls the School of Astonishment. 


CHANGES IN METHOD CAUSED BY A CONSIDERATION @f the SOCIOLOGICAL 
AS WELL AS the PSYCHOLOGICAL POINT of VIEW 


KREMER J. HOKE 


sack in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turiee subject matter for educational work was 
elected on account of a need growing out of 
the social environment of the time. As a re- 
iit Latin and Greek were studied for their 
tility. Both were necessary from the stand- 
int of the Church and of social life. In 
‘dition to this practical training, these sub- 
«ts gave an intellectual and cultural value. 
In the course of a few centuries, the social 
tructure had changed and was setting forth 
problems and demanding new adjust- 
its. But the training that gave a practical 
return in the previous period was no longer 
rving its purpose. The environment had 
cvanged, the process continued. Nevertheless 
iradition said, since this method gave culture 
ind diseipline once, it must still hold its place 
1 education, even if it does not give utility. 
Consequently the method of procedure 
‘.anged in some of its aspects, but the theory 
‘mained the same and resulted in formal dis- 
«pline or the educative process, which loses 
vht of utility. The prevailing idea of the 
mie Was one of complete organization or sys- 
«In which a certain training was necessary. 
lhe individual was compelled to go through 
s channel and take the subjects therein pre- 
bed which would fit him most completely 
‘0 this system. In this plan no consideration 
taken of natural instincts and tendencies 
of differences in individuality: conse- 
ently a complete subordination of the indi- 
‘ual to authority followed. The exponents 
this system in which there was no idea of 
octional value or utility were found in the 


schools of the Jesuits, Montaigne, Commenius 
and others. 

As society continued to progress and grow 
more complex it changed so that intellectual 
achievement in literature, philosophy, art, ete., 
has been supplemented by intellectual achieve 
ment in ar industrial revolution. The former 
was a Renaissance in the classics, the latter is 
a Renaissance in industry. 

Now this great industrial monument de 
mands more than ever that a training be given 
which will enable the individual to adapt him 
self to his environment: it demands utility, 
practicality, the power to do and to create. 
But will such a training which gives the prac- 
tical, also give the cultural and intellectual ? 

Tn the light of modern philosophy it is held 
that all thinking grows out of the satisfying of 
some felt need or the solution of some vital 
problem. This situation must necessarily grow 
out of the individual’s environment and be 
caused by an awakened consciousness to it. 
But to the extent that the ideas and the ex 
perience of the individual are used to solve 
these problems which give this intellectual 
training and help the individual to make his 
adjustment, to that extent are they practical. 
Therefore, since a training that gives utility 
will also give the intellectual, it must deal with 
the relationship between the child and society. 
Sneh a training will endeavor to make subject 
matter so vital that the child’s conduct will be 
influenced. Hence the problem, what is the na- 
ture of this process? 

Before attempting to answer this question it 
is necessary to analyze the existing conditions 
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of method, the actuality of which every ex- 


perienced man will grant. The following 


cases seem pertinent 


1. In 


plans made up of formal questions and an- 


general, method consists of lesson 


swers and represents a good example of the 


educative process. It is the application of the 
logical product to an untrained mind. 


2. The 


many of eur cities is 


nature of the set examinations in 
an indication of the me- 
The ob- 
ject of such teaching is acquisition of facts and 
not initiative and control 

3. The text-books placed in the hands of the 
children are, to a large extent; a statement of 
bare facts and do not deal with the real vital 
problems in the child’s life 


moriter work done in the class-room. 


#. Children are, to a large extent, still being 
taught en masse and little opportunity is given 
for self-activity or individuality. Hence there 
is no provision made for the reproduction in 
the school of a child’s life outside. 

5. The course of study is not adequately or- 
The needs 
and problems of the local community are not 


ganized on a psychological basis. 


considered to the extent of their possibilities. 

6. The administration, while partially cog- 
nizant of needed changes, holds to the old 
largely on account of its sanction by tradi- 
tion. 

As a result of such method we note the fol 
lowing: 

1. A very large part of our teaching does 
not give initiative, discipline and control. 

2. Facts and ideas lose their dvnamic force 
due to the fact that they are not 
function in the child’s 


Consequently the greater part of our teach 


made to 
( onduct. 


ing falls short of this aim, even though child 
psveholegy has given us much enlightenment 
as to the child’s instincts and impulses at cer 
tain periods. But society demands that these 
instincts and impulses function in the child’s 
environment: that there be ‘a vital relation- 
ship between the individual and the commun- 
itv of which he is a part. Hence the question, 
How shall the child, with the aid of the teach- 
What is the na- 


ture of this procedure, this development ? 


er. make this adiustment ? 


In the first place there will be no method 
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or system as we have looked upon it heretofore. 
a method which set a limit to the activity of 
the impulses. What would be called method 
will be the manner in which the instinets 1: 
fold themselves. The teacher’s business wi! 
be to help make this unfolding alert, guided 
and skilled. Securing a method or process 
without actually going through that process is 
like thinking without a problem out of whic! 
thinking necessarily comes. Method is not o! 
jective, but subjective. It is unfolding, no 
following. 

This step in the argument leads directly 
the second, that the teache: 
The child's 
nature unfolds by means of relationships ex 
isting between itself and its environment. But 
these relationships will be constantly changing 
Hence it wil 
be necessary for the teacher to be cognizant ef 
these changes in order to help the child make 
its adjustments to society. 

And again, as was stated before, the app! 
vation of this product of trained thinking to 
an untrained mind is putting the cart before 


the horse. 


which demands 


look upon method as procedure. 


due to the progress of society. 


Heretofore technique was placed 
before function—it was a preparation for the 
exercise of function instead of the exercise 01 
the activity of an instinct first and skill last. 
It is a process in which psychology controls the 
first part and logic the second. But to secure 
this activity and functioning there is necessity 
for real problems in the child’s environment 
of which it must be conscious. 

The question naturally follows then, how 
will the teacher conduct herself in connection 
with this precess, this unfolding? The fo! 
lowing seems to be suggestive: 

1. Let the teacher be a helper rather than 
leader. 

2. Place the center of activity in the class 
rather than in the teacher. 

3. Conduct the recitation after the manne! 
of a discussion in which there is a sifting and 
weighing of values. 

1. Let the teacher see to it that the subject 
matter is made to function in the child’s con 
duct. History will be valuable to the extent 
that it aids in interpreting present day politi- 


eal and social movements. Geography wi!! 
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largely with commercial relationships. 

Mathematics in the abstract will be rational- 
Its processes will be real and vital. 

in conclusion, if we believe in the life of the 

|, if the school as a whole is related to 

as a whole, then society demands that the 

formation—in art, science, history, mathe- 

tics and the other subjects—gained in the 

~hool must be applied and must influence the 

l’s behavior in such a manner that there 
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will be derived therefrom culture, discip!in 
initiative and power to do. 

(The editor of this Journa is responsible 
for the insertion of all articles that are printed 
therein, but he does not always agree with th« 
opinions of the contributors, nor does he vouc! 
for the accuracy of the statements so far as 
history is with the conclusions 
that the writers draw from facts or supposi 


tions.) 


concerned or 


Th NORMAL TRAINING LIBRARY; CHARACTER of BOOKS IT SHOULD CON. 
TAIN ; HOW TO MAKE the FULLEST an? WISEST USE of IT 


JAMES G. JOHNSON 


The course of study for normal training 
gh schools calls for a reference library ap- 
proved by the State Department of Public In 
struction to cost not less than $50. The char- 
acter of the books that make up this minimum 
ollection is of the most vital importance to 
e success of the students in the training de- 
partments. A basal working library of a cos- 
opolitan type will give the prospective voung 
teachers a breadth of view that will contribute 

ich toward their usefulness. The books com- 
sing this library may be classed under two 
eads: technical, or books necessary for class 
e and reference; general, or supplementary 
Not all the books mentioned below 
in be purchased with the initial $50, but what 
school aims to get the minimum requirement 
nd then die? 


matter, 


a) Technical books for class use and refer 
e. 
|. Pschology, principles of teaching, school 


magement and methods, sanitation: 


arrett—Pedagogy, Heath, 90c. 

letts—The Mind and Its Education, Apple- 
ton, $1.00. 

lgrove—The Teacher and the School, Serib- 

ner, $1.00. 

eGarmo—Fssentials of Method, Heath, 65c. 

Earhart—Teaching Children to Study- 
Houghton, 60c. 

‘ordy—New Psychology, Hinds, $1.25. 





McKeever—Psychologic Method in Teaching 
Flanagan, $1.00. 

McMurry—Elements of General Method. Ma: 
millan, 90c. 

MeMurry—Method of Recitation 
90c. 

McMurry—How to Study and Teaching to 
Study, Houghton, $1.25. 

Thorndike 


Macmillan. 


Elements of Psychology. Seiler 


$1.50. 

Thorndike—Principles of Teaching, Seiler. 
$1.25. 

Allen—Civies and Health, Ginn, $1.25. 

Bagley—Class-room Management, Macmillan. 
$1.25. 


tender—The Teacher at Work. Flanagar 


$1.00. 

Chancellor—Class Teaching and Management. 
Harper, $1.00. 

Dinsmore—Teaching a District School, A. B 
Co.. $1.00. 


Dutton—School Management, Scribner, $1.00 

Foght—The American Rural School, Ma 
millan, $1.00. 

Gulick—The Gulick Hygiene Series, Ginn. 


$2.05. 
Kern—Among Country Schools, Ginn, $1.25 
Ritchie—Primer of Sanitation, World B. Co.. 

40c. 
Seeley—New 


$1.25. 


School Management, Hinds. 
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2. Reviews. 

(a) Subject Matter. The books on the 
State list for use in elementary and high 
schools should be used as the basis for the re- 
views in each subject. In addition to these 
text-books there should be at least five differ- 
ent sets of readers, geographies, arithmetics, 
and language books for study, reference and 
comparison with the adopted text-books. 


(hb) Methods. 


READING 


(‘ox—Literature in the Common Schools, Lit- 
tle, 90c. 

Haliburton—How To Teach Poetry in the 
Grades, Houghton, 60c. 

MeMurry—Special Method in Reading in the 
Grades—-Macmillan, $1.25. 

Sherman and Reed—Essentials of Teaching, 
Univ. Pub. Co., $1.00. 


LANGUAGI 


Bryant—-Ilow to Tell Stories to Children, 
Houghton, $1.00. 
Bryant—Stories to Tell Children, Houghton, 


$1.00. 
(hubb—The Teaching of English, Macmillan, 
$1.00. 


MeMurry—Special Method in Language, Mac- 
millan, T5e 


GEOGRAPHY 


Fairbanks—Home Geography, Ed. Pub. Co., 
60c. 

King -Methods and Aids un 
Lothrop, $1.25. 

McMurry—Special Method in Geography, 
Macmillan, 75c. 


Geography, 


ARITH METI 


Dunton—Methods of Teaching Arithmetic, 
Silver, $1.00. 

MecMurry—Special Method in Arithmetic, 
Macmillan, 70c. 


“mith—Teaching Elementary Mathematics, 
Macmillan. $1.00. 

Walsh—-Practical Methods in Arithmetic. 
Heath, $1.25. 

(;ray—-Number by Development, Primary, 
Lippincott, $1.25. 

[ wish to emphasize the prime importance 
of a varied collection of texts in addition to 
those on the State list for use in schools. No 
person can teach reading, language, geogra- 
phy or arithmetic in the proper way without 
an acquaintance with several books on each 
subject. Publishers are making great efforts 
to add to the beauty and value of text-books on 
every phase of school work. 


3. United States History and Civics, Sev- 
eral texts suitable for primary, grammar and 
high school use should be available. In meth- 
ods of teaching these subjects two books are 
of special value: 

Committee of Eight—The Study of History in 
Elementary Schools, Scribner, 50c. 
McMurry—Special Method in History, Mae 

millan, T5e. 


1. History of Education. 
Anderson—History of Common School Edu- 
cation, Holt. 
Kemp—History of Education. 
$1.25. 
Seeley—-History of Education, A. B. Co.. 
$1.25. 
Winship—Great American Educators. A. B 
Co., 50c. 


Lippincott, 


5. Plan books, State course of study for ele 
mentary schools, and list of books for school 
libraries in Virginia. 

Bridgham—Day by Day in the Primary 
School, Autumn—Barnes, $1.00. 

Bridgham—Day by Day in the Primary 
School, Winter—Barnes, $1.00. 

Bridgham—-Day by Dav in the Primary 
School, Spring-—Barnes. $1.20. 

Every student in the training department 
should make a careful study of the State 
course of study for elementary schools and 
should be required to demonstrate the ways i! 
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h this course may be adapted to local 
itions. The State course of study for the 
entary schools of North Dakota, Illinois, 
K nsas, Nebraska, Louisiana, Montana, Miss- 
_and Oklahoma, will be found invaluable 
the use of both teacher and students. 
{he list of books for school libraries in Vir- 
givia will be a source of much profit to those 
expect to teach children and be leaders in 
intellectual growth of a community. One 
the first duties of a teacher in many com- 
nities is to aid in procuring a library for 
school. This makes it of special impor- 
e that every teacher should know how to 
ect the most effective library for any given 
mmunity. 


Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
*/.90. This is an indispensable reference book 
ich ought to be in every high school in the 


State. 


») General or Supplementary Material. 
lt must not be understood that this list is of 
ondary importance. Certain things under 
s heading might well take precedence over 
iny things mentioned above, especially over 
«ome of the books named in theory and prac- 
e, principles of teaching and psychology. 
|. English Classics. There is such a wealth 
f material that one hesitates to call names. 
\ny collection would not be complete with- 
out something from each class or type in both 
Knglish and American literature. The col- 
eve entrance requirements indicate in a gen- 
‘| way the kinds of books to select: fiction, 
poetry, orations, myths, fables, drama, and 
graphy, all should be included. 
’. Children’s Books. A generous supply 
' hooks of this kind should be at hand. The 
lection must have something on nature 
dy, geography, historical stories, descrip- 
n and travel, biography, and general litera- 
re, books adapted to children in the first 
ir grades. The training students must be- 
me saturated with the literature of child- 
ood, that new world that has been born into 
r school work in the last twenty-five years. 
3. School Journals. Tue Virotnta Jovr- 
«1. o# Epveation is to be a part of the equip- 
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ment of every training department and at least 
three magazines from the following list ought 
to be on the reading table: 


American Primary Teacher (Boston), $1.00 
New York Teachers Monographs (New York). 
$1.00. 
Normal! Irstructor (Dansville, N. Y.), 
Popular Educator (Boston), $1.25. 
Primary Education (Boston), $1.25. 
Primary Plans (Dansville, N. Y.), $1.00. 
School Journal (New York), $1.25. 
Teachers Magazine (New York), $1.25. 


S| ini 


t. Current Magazines and 
There seems to be an appalling ignorance 
among teachers in reference to the things that 
are going on in the world to-day. One remedy 
for this is to teach the young people in ou 
schools how to use magazines and newspapers 
to good advantage. The habit should be so 
thoroughly fixed in young teachers that it will 
prove a life-long source of pleasure and profit 
to all who come in contact with these mentors 
of the young people in our State. 


Newspapers 


The above books will cost about $55, but 
with the discount the total list may be bought 
for less than $50. 
thing in the supplementary list nor is any 
thing allowed for readers, geographies, lan 
guage books, and arithmetics which may be 
procured from the division superintendent o1 
other persons who, as a rule, have sets of these 
books which have been sent to them as sample 
The English classics, the school jour 
nals, and books for children should have at 
least half of the $50 spent on the library. The 
school journals might be procured by the 
members of the class taking different ones and 
exchanging. Whatever apportionment is made 
at least half the total sum should be spent for 
iudiciously selected books for children. No 
encyclopedias should be bought until things 
of more utility are purchased. When a good 
library in which all the shares are at par value 
is established then watered stock in the shape 
of encyclopedias may be floated. 


This does not include any 


cones. 


The usefulness of the normal training h- 
brary will depend upon the ability. training. 
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culture of the normal 
The greatest care must be 

A teacher 
and fullest use 
of a library for her own work will be unable to 
lead other people 


alertness and general 
training teacher. 
used in the choice of these teachers. 


who can not make the wisest 


A few suggestions may be helpful to some 
who have not had much experience with books. 
All texts used in class should be supplemented 
hy reference to other books of the same kind. 
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The dictionary ought to be used freely. One 
Knglish or American classic should be read 
each month by each member of the class. Two 
or three children’s books are to be read each 
month. ‘These might be used as a basis for 
the story-telling work in connection with the 
methods in reading and language. The schoo! 
journals will be helpful in planning for prac 
tice teaching. Newspapers and magazines wil! 
furnish material for work in current events 


SYSTEMATIC TEACHING of ARTICULATION 


VIRGINIA TAYLOR 


has to secure control of his 


The 


brush 


painter 


before he can reveal upon canvas his 


thoughts; the musician submits to many hours 
of daily practice for the sake of skill in exe 


All 


of mechanical expertness. 


cution. art 1s preceded by some degree 


To have good reading, it is not enough to 
stop at awakening and stimulating the cause, 
There must 


the means inust also be trained. 


he ante llige nt, progressive, pers vering work. 
From the way in which this part of the work 
has been slighted one might suppose that the 
training of the organs of speech in articulation 
little 


plished, when, in fact, it is an important fac 


was of importance oo! easily accom 


tor. The organs of speech should be prop 
erly used. not only for correctness and dis 
but 


habits of Vor? 


tinetness of utterance, ilso for hygienic 


Wrong 


discomfort and 


reasons, cause much 


even acti tlering among 


teachers and pupils 


First. the teacher must have a clear under 


standing of what organs are principally con- 


cerned in articulation work, their position, 


and use Mar V lefects lY hildren’s speech 
‘an be remedied when the iuse 1s located as 
misuse of organs. If in early vears sounds are 
taught by organic position. errors in_ later 
vears would be fewer With glass in hand, 
practice a few of the following exercises: 


while very simple, they are important, be 
cause fundamental. 

First, close the lips, letting the tongue lie 
perfectly quiet in the mouth. think it still and 
flat; then drop the lower jaw without dis 
turbing the position of the tongue; look in 
the glass to see if the tongue is flat and still 
on the floor of the oral chamber. 

There will be a tendency toward movement 
of the muscles at first, but practice until, at 
the direction of the mind, the tongue will lie 
passive. The oral chamber must not be filled 
up with a rebellious tongue. Do not try to 
get this result by muscular action in dragging 
the tongue down, but by passivity of muscle 
under After the 


whole, we 


muscle control of mind. 


tongue has become obedient as a 
will practice for skill in the use of its parts. 
Let 
the back of the tongue lie still and raise the 
point to the hard palate just back of the front 
teeth; 


[rain the point, or tip. of the tongue. 


merely touch with the tip; do not press. 
See that the muscles at the base are net tense 
or held rjgid. Raise and lower the tip until 
igility and ease are secured. 

Next let the tip remain passive and raise 
the back to the soft palate, then lower; prac- 
ive with gaka. Now center the mind on the 
‘enter of the tongue; arch it as in making é 
Notice that the throat muscles are passive. Do 
not exaggerate muscular action, as tenseness 


In closing 


or rigidity will harden the tone. 








lips do not press them together sternly, 
let them gently touch. 

e arrangement of consonants here given 
it of Prof. Melville Bell in his “Visible 


speech _ 
CONSONANTS 
Liy Back Top Point 
p k h (in hue) t 
g y d 
m ng sh n 
wh zh r 
Ww ] 
I s 
V z 
th 
COMBINATIONS 
ch = tsh x = ks qu = kw 
}.g= dzh x = gz u = yoo 


ln making the sounds indicated in the first 


umn the tongue plays no active part, but 
es still. For the beginning of p, b and m the 
ps touch: p is simply a puff of breath as the 
ps open; be careful not to send out too much 
reath and so exhaust the lungs, which inter- 
eres with the carrying power of the sound. 
While the lips are in contact for p there is no 
und producted, but in b there is a sound 
“The glottis 
in the vocalizing position, and the breath in 
issing through it creates sonorous vibration. 
ring the continuance of which the neck. at 
‘s junction with the chin. will be observed to 
stend. 


eard while the lips are closed. 


This arises from the swelling out of 
e pharynx, into which the stream of air from 
e glottis, unable to escape by the. mouth or 
strils, forces itself. The muffled vocal 
und, which is heard during the distension of 
e pharynx, ceases as soon as that compart- 
ent is filled, and it can only be renewed 
fter the pharyngeal muscles have been al- 
ved to contract.” 


I have quoted this fully from Professor 
ell, because in my own investigation I con- 
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sulted many authorities and satis 
fied with what I found on the production of 
the sound of b until I came across the full de 
scription given by him. 


Was nevel 


The sound is seldom 
correctly taught, ranging from an indescrib 
able articulation to bu and boo. The pharyn 
geal muscles need practice to secure flexibility 
M has same closed lip position, but the voice 
is sounded through the nose; pass the fingers 
lightly over the lips and cheeks to notice the 
vibrations. For wh, round the lips and blow 
as though cooling something hot, sound the 
voice through the rounded lips and you have 
w. F. and v have the same position, the 
lower lip touching the edge of the upper teeth 
so as to obstruct the central escape of breath 
and send it out at the sides; f is breath and 
v voice. 

The back consonants have the same initial 
position, the back of the tongue approximating 
the back part of the palate, their separation 
followed by breath gives k: by tone g; the 
tone sounded through the nose gives ng; in 
this last, see if vou ean feel the vibrations in 
the nose. 

For h in hue, and for y, the 
arched: the first is breath, the latter tone with 
the aperture more clearly closed than in mak 
ing the lorg sound of e: in sh and zh the 
tongue little toward the front. sh is 
breath only, while zh is tone. 

Position for t,d and n 


tongue is 


rises a 
are about the same: 
the point of the tongue touches the front of 
the hard palate obstructing the breath: when 
the tongue separates from the palate the escape 
the 


send 


of breath gives ust: keep the tongue in 
first position, vocalize, and you have d; 
the voice through the nose and n is the result 
For r the tip of the tongue shapes into a cen- 
tral curve and the breath is sent over the tip: 
for | the breath escapes over the sides and is 
obstructed at the tip: for s the breath passes 
over the center of the forepart rather than 
simply over the tip: for z we 
for th the breath 
passes between the tongue and upper teeth: 


have a vocal 


sound in the same position: 
there are two sounds for this position—one 
breath. as in thin. the other voice as in them. 
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ROBERT EDWARD LEE ' 

January {9, 1807 October 12, 1870 

“No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead! 


Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day ;— 

Love and tears for the Blue; 
Tears and love for the Gray.” 
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SEPARATE ROOMS FOR MENTAL DEGENERATES 


MISS A. L. MERRIAM 


\s | understand the topic assigned me, this 


discussion is to be considered from two stand- 
points—first, the benefit to the child; and sec- 
ond, the feasibility from the viewpoint of the 
tf her. 


Let me say in the beginning that, from the 
great diversity of opinion and thought on this 
all-important subject—one open to any 
amount of controversy—lI shall not attempt, 
were I able, to give an elaborate exposition, 
but merely to present the practical side of the 
question, or rather, a few suggestions that 
have grown out of my experience with the 
unfortunate class—the mental degenerates. 

Without further introduction, I shall at 
once take up the affirmative side of the ques- 
As a fundamental basis, we teachers 
must understand the individual traits of our 
pupils. To do this, particularly the less bright 
ones, we must know the home-life, the disposi- 
tion of the boy or girl must be studied—we 
must make the pupil feel we’re in sympathy 
with him, and wish to help him. After we 
know our pupils, we can best appeal to them 
along all lines. 


tion. 


First of all, we will consider the benefit the 
child derives from being classed where he 
receives individual instruction. However de- 
ficient mentally a pupil may appear, still he 
may possess a keen sense of pride. To such 
an extent his sensitive nature may be wrought, 
that he may be too self-conscious to express 
himself before the quick, bright pupils— 
thinking how little he knows in comparison 
with that of his more fortunate classmates, 
he even feels ashamed to give expression to his 
meagre knowledge. Day after day this goes 
on “till finally the dull boy or girl grows dis- 
couraged, disheartened, and perhaps, sullen, 
till no voluntary effort is made—the day’s 
task becomes a drudgery. 

Put him in a class of like kind, and that 
same student, through individual instruction 
and encouragement, will venture even beyond 
the teacher’s expectation. 





In the second place, with such classification, 
more time could be given to the stupid or 
slow thinkers. While the bright pass on to the 
next subject, here the repetition of the day’s 
lesson could be assigned the less bright ones. 

Another great advantage accruing there- 
from is the pupils being well-grounded or 
made thorough on a subject, rather than a 
smattering of much, and practically no un- 
derstanding of any one thing. The timid 
would develop into selfconfident pupils, not 
from a point of conceit (like some I've seen), 
but from actual knowledge gained. 

The teacher of heart-power and tact born 
of common sense and keen insight knows the 
ability of his class, keeps them within the 
scope of work their undeveloped minds can 
grasp, and gives to that class just such tasks 
as they can master. 

Another result secured by classifving weak 
pupils in separate classes is that they are no 
temptation to each other in the way of copy- 
ing work; and out of this grow self-activity, 
self-reliance, and self-dependence. 

Colgrove says, “It is for the pupils. the 
the child’s 
should be the supreme object of united efforts. 
By flexible grading of the mental “misfits,” 


school exists,” therefore. welfare 


through systematic individual instruction, 
drill, practice, repetition, and encouragement 


of timid pupils, the zealous, enthusiastic 
teacher awakens the listless, dull plodders, 
and inspires them to faithful, diligent ef- 
fort. From the teacher's standpoint, the task 
of developing the minds of the degenerates is 
an arduous one: but the skill of the teacher, 
the true art of the born teacher, in my esti- 
mation, is nowhere else more plainly seen. 
After all, the training of the mind to gain 
knowledge is the object of all good teaching. 
And where is there a wider field than that of 
the degenerates? To succeed with these un- 
fortunates would doubly beautify Thomp- 


son’s words: 
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“Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the voung idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 
To breathe the enliv’ning spirit and to fix 
The gencrous purpose in the glowing breast.” 
While from the position of the teacher, the 
work would be more difficult, still there would 
be more time to spend with the class, she 
would not have to assign lessons beyond their 


ability—but could adapt the work to the pu- 
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pils—giving time for drill, which is the only 
means of overcoming the difficulty. ; 

Thus, with ingenuity and skill, together 
with executive ability, and the patience of Job 
of old (and I might add to these almost 
every other virtue in the decalogue) such a 
teacher may unfold the mind of the child that 
Byron compares to— 


“A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet 
folded.” 


PUNCTUATION 


ALEXANDRIA CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


BECOND RULE FOR THE USE OF THE COLON 

Use the colon before a quotation, or an 
enumeration of particulars, when formally in- 
troduced. 

1. These three things you will never repent: 
1. Rising early to business; 2. Learning good 
things: 3. Obliging good men. 

2. With these three sorts of men enter into 
no serious friendship: 1. The ungrateful man; 
2. The multiloquous man; 3. The coward. 

3. These are the words of St. Ambrose: “I 
am neither ashamed to live nor afraid to die.” 

4. This was a saying of Pythagoras: “Those 
are our friends that reprimand us, not those 
who flatter us.” 


USE CAPITAL LETTERS AND PUNCTUATION WHERE 


THEY ARE NEEDED 


1. cicero said this had passed into a trite 
saying in his time strictness of law is some- 
times extreme injustice 

2. lucius cassius whom the people regarded 
as the best and wisest judge often used these 
words at a trial for whose advantage has this 
deed been done 

3. at the tomb of 


achilles alexander the 


great used these words o happy youth who 
found a homer to herald thy praise 

4. titus then replied thus unto the pure all 
things are pure 


5. this was a saying of caesar men readily 
believe what they wish 

6. this is a true remark of ennius a real 
friend is known in adversity 

7. my father gave me this advice do not all 
you can spend not all you have believe not 
all you hear and tell not all you know 

8. here are four classes of ungrateful men 
1. he who denies that a favor has been be- 
stowed upon him. 2. he who conceals it 3. he 
who makes no return for it 4. he who forgets 
it 

9. tacitus says that three things are neces- 
sary for the repose of nations 1. arms 2. pay 
3. taxes 


10. we should value books because 1. they 
are a guide for youth and an entertainment 
for age 2. they help us to forget the crossness 
of men compose our cares and lay our disap- 
pointments asleep 3. when we are weary of 
the living we may repair to the dead who have 
nothing of peevishness pride or design in their 
conversations 

11. alexander hamilton made these three 
propositions to congress 1. that the debt which 
the confederation owed to foreigners should 
be paid in full 2. that good money should be 
given for the continental currency 3. that the 
debts incurred by the several states in behalf 
of the common welfare should be assumed by 
the union 
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(LE FOR THE USE OF QUOTATION MARKS 


(Juotation marks enclose whatever is copied. 
Young says, “Caprice is the daughter of 
‘ "ess. 
“Washing,” says Samuel Smiles, “never 
took advantage of an enemy.” 
Dr. Johnson said, “I have no other no- 
n of economy, than that it is the parent of 
e and liberty.” 
Note 1.—If the quotation contains a quota- 
n, the latter is enclosed within single quo- 
ion marks. 
Note 2.—Remember that, when a direct 
juotation is introduced into a sentence, the 
juotation marks may be omitted. 


RULE FOR THE USE OF BRACKETS 


Use the brackets to enclose what, in quoting 
inother’s words, you insert by way of explana- 
tion, or correction. 

1. Let both [the tares and the wheat] grow 
together till the harvest. 

2. He [the Duke of Buckingham] surprised 
ind fascinated his royal master. 

3. Invading Russia, he [Napoleon] was at 
first successful at Slomenska and Moscowa. 

4. They had strength enough to oblige him 

King John] to a solemn promise to restore 
ose liberties which they had always claimed. 


RULE FOR THE USE OF PARENTHESIS 


'nclose in marks of parenthesis what is not 
ential to the sentence. 

1. Know, then, this truth (enough for man 
know). 

Virtue alone is happiness below. 

Elizabeth enjoyed a wonderful calm (if 

except some gusts of insurrection at the 

vinning) for nearly forty-five vears. 
. About this time an archbishop of York 
jected to clerks (they had been recom- 
ended to benefices by the Pope), because 
ey were ignorant of English. 

Into what painful and miserable servi- 
le does he fall who suffers pleasures and 
rrows (two unfaithful and cruel comman- 
ers) to possess him successively. 


5. The sages say, Dame truth delights to 
dwell (strange fancy) in the bottom of a well. 


FIRST RULE OF THE USE OF THE DASH 


Use the dash where the sentence breaks off 
abruptly, and the same line of thought is re- 
sumed, or another takes its place. 

1. Beauty and love—their emblems and 
flowers. 

2. Most happy, most miserable—these are 
the epithets which belong to the wife. 

3. Honor and shame from no condition rise; 

Act well thy part—there all honor lies. 

4. Lo! Yates, without the least finesse or art, 

He gets applause—I wish hed get his 
part. 

5. She was like a dream of poetry which 
may not be written or told—exceeding beauti- 


ful. 
SECOND RULE FOR THE USE OF THE DASH 


Use the dash before a word or phrase re- 
peated at intervals for emphasis. 

1. Begin—to have begun is half the work. 

2. The most important element of success is 
economy—-economy of money and of time. 

3. Cares are employments; and, without em- 
ployments, the soul is on the rack—the rack 
of rest. 

4. Science as well as history has its past to 
show—a past, indeed, much larger; but its 
immensity is dynamic, not divine. 

5. I would love someone—love him once and 
forever, to devote myself to him alone, live for 
him, die for him, exist alone in him. 


THIRD RULE FOR THE USF OF THE DASH 


Use the dash where there is an omission of 
letters or syllables. 

1. Mr. Henry W. G—. 2. No. 76, — St. 
3. Gen. — was wounded at Trenton. 


FOURTH RULE FOR THE USE OF THE DASH 
Tse the dash after other marks to add to 


their force. 
1. Is a bogus government,—government ? 
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2. Beauty is God’s hand-writing, 


sacrament. 


a wayside 
3. ‘Two, I am sure I have paid,—two rogues 
in buckram suits. 
4. The true and grand idea of a church is, 

a society for making men like Christ, earth 
like heaven, the kingdoms of the world the 
kingdoms of Christ. 

5. When the stage was trodden by members 
of the royal household,—and, on great occa- 
sions by graduates of universities and students 
of court, 


of inns it was then justly held as 


the model of pronunciation. 
FIFTH RULE FOR THE USE OF THE DASH 
(See the rule for the use of the semicolon.) 
Use the dash where as, namely, ete., intro- 
ducing illustrations and examples is omitted. 


1. Viscous forth 


rope wax, bird-lime, toasted cheese. 


bodies will draw and 


pitch, 
SIXTILT RULE FOR THE USE OF 


THE DASH 


(See rule for the 


The dash may be used instead of marks of 


marks of parenthesis. ) 


parenthesis. 
1. Her 


eyes 


fond 


were large and dark. 


eyes—I’m_ very of handsome 


EXERCISES 


Give the reason for punctuation and capi- 
tals in the following lessons. 

Note.—It might be helpful to dictate these 
lessons, special care being given to the capi- 
tals and punctuation. 


FIRST EXERCISE 


1. Well, many strange things have hap- 
pened lately 

2. Alexander Severus followed Christian- 
ity out of to this one precept: “Do not that 
would not have done 


to another which you 


to yourself.” 

3. Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s in- 
clined. 

4. Mankind may supply us with facts; but 
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the results, even if they agree with previous 
results, must be the work of our own minds 

5. When a child is without meanness; when 
he is upright and courageous, with a sensitive 
heart and feeling of religion, we should not 
be anxious about him, whatever may be the 
harshness of his character, and the violence of 
his temper. 

6. The greatest privilege the rich enjoy over 
the poor is that which they exercise the least— 
the privilege of making them the poor happy. 

7. In doubtful matters, courage may do 
much; in desperate, patience. 

8. The society man must be content to pay 
tribute to these tryants: 1. to the loiterer, who 
makes appointments which he never keeps; 2. 
To the consulator, who asks advice which he 
never takes; 3. To the economist, who tells of 
bargains and settlements; 4.-To the politician, 
who predicts the fate of battles; 5. To the 
talker, who talks only because he loves to be 
talking. 

9. Energy will do anything that can be 
done in the world; and no talents, no circum- 
stances, no opportunities will make a man 
without them. 

10. The notice which you have been pleased 
to take of my labors, had it been early, had 
been kind; but it has been delayed till I am 
indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am soli- 
tary and cannot impart it; till I am known, 
and do not want it. 

11. Let no man be confident of his own 
merit; he may err; let no man rely too much 
on his own judgment; the wisest are often de- 
ceived. 


SECOND EXERCISE 


1. It is with our time as with our estates: 
a good husband makes a little go a great way. 

2. We may conclude that the flight of every 
honest man is a loss to the community; that 
those who are unhappy without ought to be 
relieved; that the life which is overburdened 
by accidental calamities ought to be set at ease 
by the care of the public; that those who have 
by misconduct forfeited their claim to favor 
ought rather to be made useful to the society 
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3. Among the Romans there were four 
things much in use; namely, fumigation, fric- 
tion, bathing, and jactation. 

1. The worst men respect, honor, and rev- 
erence a good woman. 

5. Does it not seem right to salute, at least, 
the gentleman of the house? 

6. A state of sobriety, temperance, and jus- 
tice, without devotion, is a lifeless, insipid 
kind of virtue. 

7. If you are disposed to be merry, have a 
special care to these three things: first, that 
your mirth is not against religion; second, 
that it is not against charity; third, that it 
is not against modesty. 

5. Gerard made a great hole in his income, 
ind bled his friends (zealous parsons always 
do that) to build his house. 

0. Every time that one does not devote him- 
self to elevate human nature and dignity in a 
child; every time that he neglects to form in 
him man such as God has conceived him, 
created him, and wished him to be, he violates 
the respect due this child and his original 
greatness. 

10. It was the boast of Augustus that he 
found Rome of brick and left it of marble; 
but how much nobler will be the sovereign’s 
boast when he shall have it to say that he 
found law dear, and left it cheap; found it a 
sealed book, left it a living letter; found it the 
patrimony of the rich, left it the inheritance 
of the poor; found it the two-edged sword of 
craft and oppression, left it the staff and 
shield of innocence! 


THIRD EXERCISE 


|. Talents for criticism—smartness, quick 
ensure, vivacity of remark, indeed, all but 
acerbity--seem rather the gifts of youth than 
of old age. 

2. Be careful how you receive praise from 
men: from good men, neither avoid it nor 
glory in it; from bad men, neither desire it 
nor expect it. 

3. There is an unsympathetic nature very 
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common among the meaner sort of devotees— 
persons who mistake spiritual selfishness for 
sanctity, and grab at the infinite prize of the 
Great Future. 

4. The famous Wall of China, built against 
the irruptions of the Tartars, was begun about 
one hundred years before Christ. 

5. Except the grain of wheat fall into the 
earth and die, it remains alone; but, if it die. 
it bringeth forth much fruit. 

6. Be careful of whom you speak, to whom 
you speak; what you speak, speak truly; when 
you speak, speak wisely. 

7. Early rising not only gives us more life 
in the number of our years, but adds, like- 
wise, to their number. 

8. Difficulties, abnegations, martyrdom, 
death, are the allurements that act on the 
heart of man. 


YOURTH EXERCISE 


1. Kindness makes gloomy men smile, angry 
men grow meek, sick men cease to groan, 
lights up hope in the eyes of the dying, sweet- 
ens the heart of the bitter, and adroitly turns 
men away from sin. 

2. Burlesque is of two kinds: 1. That which 
represents mean persons in the accoutrements 
of heroes; 2. That which describes great per- 
sons acting and speaking as the basest among 
the people. 

3. To the end of most of the plays, I have 
added short strictures, containing a general 
censure of faults, or praise of excellence. 

4. To make the school-room a facsimile of 
the outer world, the teacher must be full of 
the outer world; must know what is being 
done and talked of; must be familiar with the 
political, religious, and business life of the 
town, state and country. 


. 


5. To dread no eye and to suspect no tongue 
is the exemption of innocence—an exemption 
granted only to invariable virtue. 

6. Opportunity has hair in front, but is bald 
behind: if you seize her by the forelock, you 
may hold her; if suffered to escape, not Jupi- 
ter himself can catch her again. 
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7. Poverty is apt to betray a man into envy; 
riches, into arrogance, 

8. The air, the manner, the tone, the con- 
versation, the something that interests, the 
something to be proud of—these 
attributes of a man made to be loved. 


are the 


FIFTH EXERCISE 


1. These are most important matters to 
every one: first, to live according to God’s di- 
rection; second, to die according to our own 
heart’s desire. 

2. Aristotle allows that some simulation 
may be good; envy, he utterly condemns. 

3. Of great riches, there is no real use, ex- 
cept it be in the distribution; the rest is but 
conceit. 

4. She had been forced into prudence in her 
youth; she learned romance as she grew 
older.—the natural consequence of an unnat- 
ural beginning. 

Journal No. 11 

5. If that is the highest wisdom which seeks 
highest and clearest; which embraces the great- 
est number of truths and the highest kind of 
truths; which contemplates them with the 
most complete and accurate certainty, then 
what wisdom will compare with the wisdom 
of serving God? 

6. Every man that has undertaken to in- 
struct others can tell what slow advances he 
has been able to make; how much patience it 
requires to recall vagrant inattention, to stim- 
ulate sluggish indifference, and to rectify ab- 
surd misapprehensions. 

7. The shadows of the mind are like those 
of the body: in the morning of life, they all 
lie behind us; at noon, we trample them un- 
der foot; in the evening, they stretch long, 
broad, and deepening before us. 

8. Everv man is endowed with understand- 
ing; still. it requires reading to become a man 
of intelligence. 

9. Conceit is to nature what paint is to 
beauty; it is not only needless, but impairs 
what it would improve. 

10. Let this be always your rule: if it is 
indecent, never do it; if it is untrue, never 
spealr it. 
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SIXTH EXERCISE 


1. Pure forms of commonwealths—monar- 
chies, aristocracies, democracies—are most fa- 
mous in contemplation but in practice they are 
temperate and usually mixed. 

2. They who know the most must mourn 
the deepest on this fatal truth—the tree of 
knowledge is not that of life. 

3. The ancient poets, according to the law 
which custom had prescribed, selected some 
the crimes of men, and some their absurdi 
ties; some the momentous vicissitudes of life. 
and some the lighter occurrences; some the 
terror of distress, and some the gayeties of 
prosperity. 

4. Proud men never have friends: in pros- 
perity, they know nobody; in adversity, no- 
body knows them. 

5. Doom a man to dismal thoughts and 
gloomy circumstances; and you will make him 
gloomy, morose, discontented, and, probably. 
vicious. 

6. The Triple Alliance may be viewed in 
two lights: first, as a measure of foreign pol- 
icy; secondly, as a measure of domestic policy 

7. The covetous man lives as if the world 
had been made for him, and not he for the 
world; he thinks he is to take everything, and 
to part with nothing. 

8. The ingenious Pascal kept his maxim in 
mind: Avoid pleasure and superfluity. 

9. To tell what we are entrusted with is al- 
ways treachery—treachery for the most part 
combined with folly. 

10. Clear dealing is the honor of a man’s 
nature; hate nothing but what is dishonorable: 
fear nothing but what is ignoble; love nothing 
but what is just and honorable. 


SEVENTH EXERCISE 


1. Our prayers and God’s mercies are like 
two buckets in a well; when one ascends, the 
other descends. 

‘2. Shakespeare’s plays are not, in the rig- 
orous and critical sense, either tragedies or 
comedies, hut compositions of a distinct kind. 
expressing the course of the world, in which 








ike 


he 





the loss of the one is the gain of the other; 
‘hich, at the same time, the reveler is 
‘ing to his wine, and the mourner burying 
friends; in which many mischiefs and 
. benefits are done and hindered without 
In literature, the best books are generally 
dest; in science, they are the newest. 
Great results cannot be achieved at once; 
and we must be content to advance in life as 
walk, step by step. 
Taste is a settled habit of discerning 
faults or excellence in a moment—the mind’s 
ndependent expression of approval or aver- 


6. Beasts of each kind their fellows spare: 
Bear live in amity with bear. 
7. Our author [Hobbes] was a very con- 
ceited man, though very learned. 
8. Shun such as lounge through afternoons 
and eves; 
And on your dial write——Beware of 
thieves. 
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9. The advantages of liberty, how often are 
they exaggerated ! 

10. No character can be complete without 
this great principle—duty ! 

11. Everything fitted to produce the sensa- 
tion of pressure is called pressure; as, a 
weight, the elasticity of a spring, etc. 

12, One science is incomparably above all 
others; that is, theology. 

13. Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutored 

mind, 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the 
wind, 

14. Our passions act as winds to propel our 
vessel; our reason is the pilot that steers her: 
without the winds, she will not move; with- 
out the pilot, she would be lost. 

15. From gluttony proceeds a train of dis- 
eases—even death itself. 

16. A beautiful eye makes silence eloquent; 
a kind eye makes contradiction an assent; an 
enraged eye makes beauty deformed. 





SOME AIDS IN TEACHING COMPOSITION 


LULA O. ANDREWS 


I 


A DEFINITE AND REASONABLE AIM 


The traveler who sets out upon a journey 
decides first of all where he is going, for his 
route and progress depend upon his destina- 
tion. This simple fact explains the wasted 
time, the misdirected efforts, and the discour- 
aging results of not a few composition classes: 
they are not getting anywhere in particular 
because they are not going anywhere in par- 

‘ar. Both teacher and pupils enter upon 

r work with only a vague notion of what 

s to bring forth. 

“Of course,” they sigh, “we shall have com- 
tion !” 

ut why “of course?” How many of them 
give a clear, convincing reason for this 

‘eful inevitability of composition in the 

high school curriculum?. How many can de- 

fend it with any degree of personal convic- 


~ 


—~ + 


> 


tion? Too often the teacher looks forward 
with dread to possible drudgery, and the pu- 
pils, with greater dread, to certain torture. 
Some face the situation in that passive spirit 
of resignation which accepts every evil, neces- 
sary and unnecessary, as permitted by Provi- 
dence for our chastening. Several feel, in a 
traditional sort of way, that composition is 
good for them, so. while they do not welcome 
the opportunity it offers, they do not resent 
the practice it provides. It is not altogether 
impossible that a very, very few deep-eyed 
young beings may feel sweet but undefined 
stirrings of mind and heart, and secretly hope 
that the composition class may prove an an- 
swer to their timid prayers for the coveted 
power of expression. The majority. however, 
sure of diabolic influence in the origin and 
purpose of composition, kick against the 
pricks in open rebellion and struggle to be 
free. 
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And the latter end of such classes will be 
than the their 
early realize that a vital necessity to success 


worse first, unless teachers 
in composition teaching is a clear conception 
of its aim and possible results, a vision of the 
goal and the rewards. 

While it is fatal to have no end in view, it is 
equally disastrous to have a wrong or unrea- 
sonable end in view. It is possible to be very 
definite, yet definitely mistaken, and in such a 


a case, 


“Who fastest walks, but walks astray, 
Is only farthest from the way.” 


Of all supposed reasons for the existence of 
composition classes, the most misleading is 
that they should develop “budding native lit- 
erary genius” into authors and critics. There 
was a a pro- 
phetic and soul-stirring vision for teachers to 
see in every boy a possible president of the 
United States. Under such an influence it was 
somewhat any 
rate—for composition teachers to see in their 
pupils possible Lowells and Stevensons. At the 
present educational advancement, 
however, such an ideal is out and out senti- 
mentalism, without justification or support in 
educational 


time when it was considered 


excusable—less censurable, at 


stage of 


everyday common sense or in 


philosophy. A composition teacher working 
upon this mischievous assumption, and actu- 
ally believing it, is bordering upon one form 
of pedagogical insanity. 
any permanent progress toward a reasonable 


Before he can make 


end, he must come down out of the clouds, give 
up his over-ambitious dreams of turning boys 
and girls into great creative writers and liter- 
ary critics, and consecrate himself to a saner, 
truer ideal. He must see in his pupils respon- 
sible, thinking citizens, and bestir himself to 
do his share in preparing them to perform 
worthily, joyously, even winsomely, their 
parts in the vital movements of their own 
communities, where problems in commercial 
and industrial development. in civic, social, 
and educational reform, in moral and spiritual 
uplift, will need the mighty aid of every per- 
suasive tongue and every forceful pen before 
they can come to satisfactory solution. 
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There is a strong feeling in some quarters 
that the compositien class exists solely as 4 
complement of the literature class, and should 
be offered up, a willing sacrifice, to endless ab. 
stracts, paraphrases, reproductions, book re- 
views, critical essays, “imitations” of authors, 
dramatization, versification—everything which 
may serve to impress upon students Jiterary 
forms, types, and personages. If such exer- 
cises are necessary to the proper understand- 
ing and appreciation of literature, they should 
he provided, for the most part, in the litera- 
ture class itself, for when over-emphasized in 
the composition class, they thwart the larger 
purpose of composition, which should prove a 
helpful complement of all other school inter- 
ests, and not exclusively of literature. Teach- 
ers of composition cannot confine themselves 
to one field, however broad, in training stu- 
dents to increased ability in expressing their 
thoughts. On the contrary, they owe to every 
pupil a fair degree of language mastery for all 
common uses, and must contribute as largely 
as possible toward his efficiency in all impor- 
tant phases of his actual everyday life, both as 
he now is and as he hopes to be in a later, 
larger social order. 


Reduced to its lowest terms, the ultimate 
aim of all training in English composition is 
real life, in so far as it may be made stronger, 
more enjoyable, and more fruitful by that 
magical power, the power over words in ex- 
pressing one’s own thoughts in one’s own 
tongue. In the high school, the more immedi- 
ate aim, subserving this remoter end, is to 
provide for every pupil abundant, interesting, 
appropriate, and wisely directed practice in 
acquiring at least the essentials of expression 
in the language he was born to speak. We 
cannot expect here any masterly stylistic qual- 
ities of expression, but the grammatical and 
logical foundation principles of composition 
may be taught and learned with measurable 
ceitainty through discipline and care. Ac- 
cording to Professor Genung, “Every one can 
learn to write honestly, can clear his lan- 
guage of ambiguities and inconsistencies, can 
unlearn false and vulgar tastes. Every one 
can form the habit of weighing words and 











constructions, and of making his thought defi- 

ind direct. These are lower qualities of 
tyle. it is true; but they are fundamental, 
nd indispensable to the higher. And when 

has acquired these, he has at least the 
medium of useful expression, which all need, 
ind which is all that most people have occa- 
ion for.” 

The composition class, then, seeks to put 
into the possession of every student a strong, 
serviceable work-a-day tool and train him to 
use it with the greatest ease and skill possible 
to his native ability. ‘The persuasive and ex- 
planatory tongue, declares Doctor Palmer, “is 
one of the chief levers of life.” But there 
are some who decry somewhat contemptuously, 
albeit somewhat enviously, the “gift of gab.” 
Provided the “gab” be true and employed in 
the interest of truer, happier living, there is 
scarcely a good gift to be more earnestly 
coveted. 

Unfortunately, the teacher cannot overcome 
all his difficulties by experiencing a change of 


heart as to the direction that composition, 


teaching should take. Yet another danger 
threatens him. He may defeat his own ends, 
even when they are right, by deceiving himself 
as to the amount of work he can accomplish 
in bringing his classes nearer to the desired 
results. He sometimes makes the mistake of 
considering his own course of study an iso- 
lated educational unit, complete in itself, and 
of looking upon students who “finish” this 
course as “graduated” into fully completed 
products upon which he may set his signature 
and seal, with the thought, “Here ends the 
story.” He thus stands directly in his own 
way by assuming the contradictory and dis- 
heartening attitude of forever over-rating his 
work and its results, yet forever falling short 
of his expectations and endeavors. In cross- 
ing the field of secondary education, he can- 
not traverse the whole distance to the goal of 
language mastery. The most that he can do, 
even at his best, is to bring his pupils a rea- 
sonable distance nearer to the journey’s end 
than they were when he found them. And af- 
ter he has urged them as far as possible in 
the time allotted, nothing remains to him but 
to set their feet in the right path, turn their 
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faces in the right direction, and bid them 
(Jjod-speed to the still distant goal. A few will 
shortly find another guide in the college or 
university. The greater number will be left 
to their own self-directed efforts toward fur- 
ther progress, encouraged thereto, possibly, by 
the impetus he has given them. This is the 
crucial point for them and for him, for the 
test of a strong teacher, in composition as else- 
where, is his ability to train his pupils away 
from himself toward the strength and inde- 
pendence to stand alone. A supreme element 
in his purpose, then, is to give them the 
power and determination to continue growing 
after they leave him. 

It is just here that the composition teacher 
has been grossly misjudged by the world in 
general, and by the educational world in par- 
ticular,—that is, by certain members of it who 
have never either taught or learned composi- 
tion and so have no conception of what the 
teacher’s aim should be. With the rigorous 
standard of the completed product in mind, 
they must needs be shocked by the shortcom- 
ings of his pupils. But the finished product 
in English, as a result of secondary education, 
cannot justly be demanded of him this side 
of the millennium, nor even beyond it. It is 
high time to stop thus substituting the whole 
for the part in his aims, and consider the high 
school course in its right relation to the com- 
plete educational sequence as only one stage in 
the entire process. All that anybody, includ- 
ing himself, can legitimately expect of him at 
the completion of this stage, even as the fruit 
of his most skilful labors, is that students 
leaving the high school shall give evidence in 
their everyday habits of speech and writing 
that their growth in expressional power has 
kept pace with their development in thinking 
power as fostered by all other school activi- 
ties. Their language equipment should be 
sufficient to meet, not their future needs for 
all time to come, but only their more immedi- 
ate needs in present daily life. Sufficient unto 
the day is the good thereof, as well as the 
evil, and the teacher who tries to send out his 
classes equipped now for their language needs 
twenty years hence is merely flying into the 
face of Providence. There is no such thing 
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as finality 
There is 


at this stage of language training. 
no lowering of ideals in the clear- 
ing away of such blinding misconceptions; 
there is, rather, the tearing down of false gods 
who have betrayed us in our need. Nor does 
the acceptation of the fact that we cannot pro- 
duce perfection prove a warrant to any teacher 
for the relaxation of his efforts. His more 
rational purpose of bringing about permanent 
improvement, adequate at every step to his 
pupils’ increasing needs and powers, still taxes 
to the utmost his 


There comes to him, however, an inspiriting 


strength and devotion. 
renewal of hope in the assurance that his ener- 
gies are at last concentrated upon a possible 
instead of an impossible end, and one that 
may well satisfy the most conscientious and 
ambitious. 

The purpose of composition from the teach- 
er’s standpoint cannot be dismissed without 
the additional thought that the teacher who 
is born of purposeful, loving choice, and not 
made by accident or the pressure of unwel- 
come circumstances, does not give just a pass- 
ive mental assent to this general aim. He ac- 
tively appropriates it to himself and converts 
it into a personal motive that becomes the 
mainspring of all his efforts, so that he works 
and plays, thinks and plans, dreams and 
prays, toward the fulfilment of his purpose. 

Tt is not sufficient that the teacher alone have 
a well-defined aim. A prerequisite to his suc- 
cess 1s the “conscious and willing co-opera- 
tion” of his pupils. This they will never give 
unless they too are inspired by some “personal 
and compeiling motive.” aim 
and the pupil’s aim are necessarily the same, 


The teacher’s 


interpreted, however, from opposite points of 
view and translated into different though com- 
plementary terms. The responsibility of 
arousing pupil’s motives lies mainly with the 
teacher. Occasionally he discovers the foun- 
dation for motive already laid in his pupils’ 
tastes and inclinations; sometimes he finds his 
efforts at supplying an incentive strengthened 
by the influence of educated parents; but gen- 
erally it seems that he must construct them out 
of the rawest of raw materials, or else evoke 
them out of nothing. He requires for his 
task mental alertness, untiring patience, almost 
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inexhaustible originality, keen sympathy, and 
the fullest knowledge of his pupils. But with 
all these superb qualities in operation, he must 
sometimes fail, for there are some students 
who prove unresponsive to the most artfu! ap- 
proaches. The establishment of motives re- 
quires time, so the teacher must tactfully and 
hopefully renew his attempts at every step of 
the way. 

There are three things which the teacher 
may do to advantage in discovering to pupils 
good reasons for composition; he may show 
them, first, what composition means in its 
broadest acceptation; next, he may make plain 
its scope as applied only to language; then, 
he may convince them of the power of effective 
expression in furthering their own individual! 
interests. 

Students cannot believe in the serviceable- 
ness of composition so long as they hold the 
restricted view that it is remote from the af- 
fairs of real life and peculiar to the school- 
room only. They must be shown that compo- 
sition is universal in its existence. They smile 
doubtingly when it is first suggested that a 
baseball, a tennis racquet, a bicycle, a loaf of 
bread, chocolate fudge, a necklace, and a piano 
are compositions. But the new idea takes 
hold, and they are soon pleased to recognize 
good examples of composition in a fruit cake, 
a bottle of medicine, the frocks displayed in 
the shop windows, an ingenious mechanical 
toy, a popular song, an automobile, an air- 
ship, a steel bridge. The acceptance of their 
new high school building as a praiseworthy 
compositicn prepares them to admire as noble 
types of architectural composition the Con- 
gressional Library, the Cathedral of Cologne, 
the Pyramids, and the Colosseum. The en- 
joyment of a favorite school chorus and 4 
piano solo by one of their classmates is no 
mean introduction to their final appreciation 
of an anthem, a sonata, an opera, a symphony, 
as lofty types of musical composition. Their 
own study of famous masterpieces of sculp- 
tnreand painting helps them at last to rever- 
ence the Venus de Milo, Thorwaldsen’s Christ, 
and Raphael’s Sistine Madonna and The 
Transfiguratipn, as almost sublime types of 
composition. 











So they realize that any organization and 
expression Of man’s thoughts and feelings in 
, form that may be perceived and understood 

mposition that has dignity and worth 
according to the truth it expresses and the 
and beauty of the form in which that 
is embodied. Such an understanding 
of the world-wide meaning and importance of 
sition should rob it of a few of its ter- 


[he scope of composition as applied to lan- 
guage must also be broadened. To pupils it 
ns only one special kind of written exer- 
upon a special topie assigned by one spe- 
| teacher who is paid to perform that spe- 
| duty. They are still blind to the fact that 
they have been indulging in composition with 
greatest freedom and enjoyment ever since 
they first prattled baby talk. It bursts upon 
them with something of a shock that the fam- 
ily table-talk, that their own conversations on 
the ball-ground, at a country store, at a pic- 
nic or a reception, and that their daily reci- 
tations in any class room, are all compositions. 
It is something new to label as compositions 
last Sunday’s sermon, a political speech, an 
editorial and a sensational news-report in the 
morning paper, letters to and from their 
friends, the stories in their favorite magazines, 
the crop reports, a recent enjoyable play, and 
the latest “best selling” novel. But they are 
convinced in the end that speech is just as 
truly composition as writing is, and that both 
are vitally related to each other and to the 
familiar duties and pleasures of their daily 
lives. Such a discovery ought to do much to 
dispel their still lingering suspicion of com- 
position. 

[his broader view of composition prepares 
students for the teacher’s appeal to their high- 
est self-interest, for they may now appreciate 
the social aspects of composition. To be “well 
spoken” and of pleasing address, they learn, is 
an edvantage in winning the attention and 

-ideration of friend and stranger alike. To 
secure a hearing in business, in politics, in so- 
ciety. in education, in religion, one must have 
something to say and be able to say it or write 
it in a manner that carries conviction. In 
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short. the success of almost every plan that 
man may form, the fulfilment of almost every 
hope that man may cherish, must depend 
largely upon his power of quick, clear, and 
convincing communication with his fellows. 
“He who can explain himself,” says Doctor 
Palmer, “may command what he wants.” 

It is unbelievable that students, perceiving 
all these things, will continue hostile or indif- 
ferent to so valuable a means of meeting their 
own definite social needs and of contributing 
to social service and citizenship. If compo- 
sition can help toward such important ends, 
they buckle down to it more or less willingly, 
and admit that there are certain specific things 
in useful expression for which the world justly 
holds them responsible. In speech they must 
begin to scund as if they have been to school, 
and be able to express their thoughts for at 
least three or four minutes uninterruptedly in 
a clear, connected, coherent fashion, guiltless 
of slovenly, incorrect pronunciation, awkward, 
blundering sentences, and ungrammatical verb- 
forms and word relationships—habits which 
mark them unmistakably as provincial and 
illiterate persons. They must be able to take 
their places in business, social, and church cir- 
cles in their own community and meet credit- 
ably the ordinary demands of conversation and 
business transactions, or take part in the pro- 
grams of local literary societies, civic clubs, 
and church organizations by an intelligent 
short talk or paper upon the business or sub- 
ject under discussion. They must be equal to 
all ordinary forms of letter-writing, the one 
universal type of composition, and their writ- 
ing must show a familiarity with the con- 
ventional system of spelling, and the funda- 
mental principles of capitalization, punctua- 
tion and paragraphing. And all these things 
they must learn, not because it is a credit to 
know them, but because it is a reproach not 
to do so at their age. 


So. at Iast awake to their opportunities, di- 
rected toward right ends, and inspired by 
worthy ideals, the members of the composition 
class enter a busy, happy workshop, where 
teacher and pupils sojourn a while on the way 
to the great goal, and labor in hearty and 
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sympatheiic co-operation toward expertness in 
the useful employment of that wonderfully 
composite tool, the mother tongue. Thrice 
happy will they be if, growing out of and be- 
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yond these practical results, one of their num. 
ber should ever prove by his own achievement 
that “by expression we may carry our bene. 
fits and names to a far generation.” 


The COMMERCIAL COURSE IN the HIGH SCHOOLS 


j. P. NEFF 


It is not the design of this paper to dis- 
cuss the feasibility or the desirability of the 
commercial high school course. This is granted 
in the premises. The general tendency of the 
larger high school to provide such a course is 
recognized. 

The questions before us at this time are: 
What shali be included in the commercial high 
school course? and where shall the course be 
placed in the general scheme? These questions 
are correlative and must be answered together. 
We cannot say what is to be included in the 
course unless it is determined how long the 
course shall be and where it shall be begun. 
Shall the course extend over two years, three 
years, or four years? Shall it be introduced 
at the beginning of the high school or at the 
close of the first, the second, the third, or the 
fourth year? 

The commercial course is essentially techni- 
cal and strictly vocational. Fundamentally, 
its purpose is to fit the student for immediate 
and definite work in society. Secondarily and 
only secondarily is it cultural. It is a response 
to a definite demand made by society and a 
definite need felt by the young man or the 
young woman. The modern high school re- 
cognizes its duty to both society and youth and 
makes provision to meet the demand. 

The course must be definite in aim, strict 
(that is neither too long nor too short) in 
scope, and thorough in execution. The pro- 
duct of the school should fit exactly in its 
place. The young man or young woman so 
trained should be competent to do the work 
designed. 


LIMITATION AS TO EXTENT OF TIME 


Commercial students should not be required 
to remain four years in the high school. This 


much time would be desirable, of course, if al] 
students could remain that long in school. As 
many cannot attend four years, the commer- 
cial course should be extended over no longer 
period than necessary. Here the public school 
must take its bearing from the commercial col- 
leges. They have been solving this problem 
for the last generation. It is lack of good 
judgment if the public school is not guided 
by the experience and practice of the com- 
mercial college. In this field we are novices. 

To argue that the business college is purely 
a commercial school without regard to culture, 
whereas the high schools must foster a higher 
tvpe of education, is to argue ourselves upon a 
compromise platform, where we shall attain 
neither culture nor effective technical training. 
Failure is sure to follow a double-aimed 
course. Again, I insist that this is a technical 
course and that the best training, as well as 
the best skill, will be attained by making the 
course strictly practical. 

A two years’ course devoted entirely to com- 
mercial studies is all that is necessary at this 
stage of our advancement. This is technical, 
narrow, if you please to call it so; it is all the 
time that the best business colleges have found 
necessary. Attained knowledge and skill, how- 
ever. in the essential subjects, must be the in- 
dex upon which the school proceeds to give its 
stamp and sanction to the student. Some will 
do the work in less than two years, some will 
require a longer period. If the specific work 
can be dene in two years, why should it be 
spread over three or four years? The rea- 
son, of course, is to include desirable studies 


not strictly commercial A broader course 
than the technical ‘| subjects might 
be desirable, but nc tial. The three or 


four years’ course with academic 








im- 
ent 


al 





es, entails a hardship upon some and is 
mpcssible to others. Such a course would be 
proper if all the children could remain dur- 
4 ¢ the entire course. On the other hand, it is 
r ght to deprive children of a commercial 
tion, because they cannot spend the 
whole four years in the high school. More- 
er, these very pupils are the very ones who 
need the course. 

Commercial subjects of a general, informa- 
tiona! character may be studied any time and 
but when the student begins a 
ourse of a definite, specific, practical nature 
his whole energy and interest should be con- 
centrated upon it. He will come forth from 
the school with subjects fresher in mind as 
well as in hand, if he has studied intensively 
on the technical commercial subjects. 


invw here: 


WHEN PUPILS SHOULD BE ADMITTED 


The opportunities for obtaining an educa- 
tion come to us only once in a lifetime. Youth 
once past, the opportunity vanishes forever. 
For this reason, we devise ways and means of 
holding the children as long as possible in 
school. The longer the student can remain 
in the school the better. If there is any spe- 
fic work, such as a commercial course, 
planned, the more preparation the student has 
the better 

And yeh in our methods to hold the students 
as long as we can, we drive many away pre- 
maturely. Thousands of boys and girls are 
leaving high school earlier than necessary be- 
cause we are forcing them to pursue studies 
for which they have no ability, no taste, and 
for which they can see no utility. 

A four years’ course, would be a very ac- 
eptable preparation for entrance upon the 
commercial studies, but how many can take 
four years and then extra two? How 
many could not gs s in regular 
high school work 
mercial? And 


spend even one yeamim, 
three more. but whe ce spend» 


] 


al! heyond the grammar 










grades. 
The paramount questiig@m, here is, “What is 


essential preparation form entrance upon com- 
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mercial studies?” The business colleges are 
compelled to accept many who have never 
completed a full grammar school course. It 
would be a relief to them if every student were 
thoroughly prepared on the common school 
branches—arithmetic, grammar, spelling, read- 
ing. writing, history, geography, etc. 

A grammar school course seems, however, to 
he the minimum preparation that should be 
considered. Hence, the commercial course 
should cover two years in extent of time and 
pupils should be admitted when they have fin- 
ished the grammar school. It is to be hoped 
that a very large majority could avail them- 
selves of one, two, three, or even four years of 
regular high school work, before taking up the 
commercial course. But there will be some 
who cannot spend even three years in school 
beyond the grammar grades. I plead, there- 
fore, in behalf of the boys and girls whose un- 
favorable circumstances limit their school op- 
portunities. that we place the commercial 
course within their reach by admitting pupils 
to this course any time after they have finished 
the grammar school. 

Principals should confer with parents when 
their children apply for admission to the com- 
mercial course and advise them when their 
children should begin it. This done, the par- 
ents should have the right to decide when 
their children should begin the commercial 
course. Some who could well afford to give 
their children a high school education first, 
will not do so but admit them at once to the 
commercial studies; others can be persuaded to 
do the better part. After all, is it not better 
that some children of the well-to-do be de- 
prived through their parents’ mistake of sev- 
eral years of education, than that the children 
of the less fortunate be deprived by necessity 
of the commercial course, which to them is the 
door-way to respectable livelihood, and the 
pathway to business opportunity and prosper- 
ity? 

The classical high school has had too little 
regard for the children who are not able to 
continue their education in college. The com- 
mercial high school falls into the same error 
when it says to the poor boy or the poor girl, 
“You cannot avail yourself of the commercial 
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course, unless you can do one or more high 
school years first.” Thus the very ones who 
need it most, are cut out. 

It would be interesting but inappropriate to 
outline a broad four-year commercial high 
school course, containing almost wholly com- 
mercial subjects, which lay the foundation for 
higher commercial education in our universi- 
ties and which are designed to turn out the 
masters of industry, the princes of exchange, 
and the kings of finance. In Virginia, our 
system of high schools has not yet reached 
that stage. Ours is still in the more humble 
sphere. 

The present demand in the commercial de- 
partment is not for a broad commercial cur- 
riculum, but for technical, practical subjects 
that fit the student for immediate service. 


There are few, if any, who would avail them- 
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selves of a full commercial high schoo! cur. 
riculum. This may seem narrow and morbid 
to the idealist, but any course of study that 
makes the student intelligent in his line of 
work and competent to do that work well, 
thereby affording just remuneration for his 
service, is worthy and worth while. Nor has 
it ever yet been shown that knowledge of and 
ability to perform those activities that lie at 
the basis of our civilization do not constitute 
as high type of education and culture as other 
subject matter. 

To sum up in a word, our statement of the 
question is this: A two years’ course admitting 
students at any time after they have completed 
the grammar school and a curriculum based 
upon those of the best business colleges, seems 
to be the most rational solution of this prob- 
lem. 





RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association 





A ONE-ROOM SCHOOL IN FATRFAX 


We show on this page the interior of a one- 
room schoo] taught by Miss Mary Snead at 
Swetnam, in Fairfax county. The record of 
what has been accomplished at this sehool 
should inspire every teacher in the State to 


put forth greater efforts for the improvement 
of schools. 

In the fall of 1910, when the teacher took 
charge of this school it was just like hundred: 
of small schools in every section of the State. 
The unkept grounds, the unpainted walls, 
broken window-panes and general lack of 








rbid 
that 


ised 
ems 


rob- 





ej pment showed the absolute indifference of 
the mmunity to the needs of the school. But 
the teacher got busy, as may be seen from the 
picture. Now the grounds are attractive, the 
walls neatly painted, maps and framed pic- 
tures provided, the windows fitted up with 
reity curtains, while in the corner may be 
seer. a covered water cooler. 

Recently when suggesting to a teacher that 
she get up an entertainment for the purpose of 
raising funds to purchase pictures and a water 
cooler, 1 was asked this question: “Haven't I 
enough to do now without going to the trouble 
of getting up an entertainment?” You may 
rest assured that the little school at Swetnam 
was not transformed by a teacher who assumed 
this attitude toward her work. You may 
furthermore be certain that the teacher who, 
by interesting patrons and pupils, and who, by 
her own interest and enthusiasm, changes an 
unattractive and insanitary school-room into 
a beautiful and healthy place, gets a great deal 
more pleasure out of teaching than the one 
who asks, “Why should I trouble myself about 
an entertainment ?” 

At the Swetnem school there is a first-class 
league and also a junior league. All the pat- 
rons are interested in the school. So much is 
the school appreciated that it was found nec- 
essady this year to provide a second teacher. 
So the school is growing and the people of the 
community are getting a broader idea of edu- 

ition all because a teacher came and labored 
their midst. 


JUNIOR LEAGUES. 


[low many Junior Leagues are in the State? 
If such an organization exists in your school, 
| you not drop us a card apprising us of the 
if no such organization is to be found in 

‘ school, why not have one? Let us sup- 
pose that you direct a small high school or a 
graded, or even a one-room school. You are 


somewhat doubtful about a full-fledged liter- 
society, but you desire your larger pupils 
levote a half hour on Friday afternoons to 
dlamations, readings, and occasional debates. 
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You also desire to interest them in improving 
the school. You should by all means organ- 
ize your pupils; for the periodical election of 
officers, the adoption of a constitution, and the 
carrying out of a regular order of business 
will be very helpful to them. 

Again, if you have a regular literary society 
which also does systematic work for the im- 
provement of school grounds and buildings, 
why not report such a society as a Junior 
League. Our desire is to get in touch with 
every organized effort of pupils or citizens; 
we care nothing for the form of organization. 
Some time ago we compiled a booklet for Jun- 
ior Leagues or School Clubs. You may not 
care to undertake everything suggested in this 
booklet. nor is it necessary to do so in order to 
enroll your pupils as a Junior League. We 
think it would benefit your pupils to commit 
to memory the obligation contained in this 
booklet; we would like for you to interest 
your pupils in the club buttons and in the 
the prizes. But the only thing essential to a 
Junior League is that there be an organized 
effort to improve the school. 

The following letter was written by one who 
has a pretty clear idea of what a Junior 
League is; the letter is also of interest because 
it shows the hard conditions under which 
teachers labor in the country. 


Reliance, Va., December 22, 1911. 
Dear Sir: I have just succeeded in organizing a 
Junior League in my school at Cedarville. I had to 
do considerable engineering to get it organized, as 
we have a few old chronic kickers in this community 
who talk against everything you try to do. ‘Their 
kicking does not discourage me; but it does make it 
hard to keep the children in line. I read several of 
your letters from the Journal and finally got them 
interested. We elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Frank Gruner; vice-president, Lena Garrison; 
secretary, Mary Veich; treasurer, Lelia Leach 
We have nineteen members and we propose to hold 
a school] fair at the close of our school to compete 
for some of the prizes you offer. Enclosed you will 
find one dollar for which please send us some but- 
tons and pamphlets. 
Very sincerely yours, 
J. C. Beaty, Principal 


Others from whom we have relently heard 
as being interested in the prizes and as having 
fully organized leagues are: Mrs. M. F. Cone, 
Augusta county; Miss Mary Roe, Cedar 
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Springs; Prof. W. R. Chapman, Halifax 
county; Prof. J. D. Harris, Amelia county ; 


Prof. W. W. 
M. I. Kilmarnock. 


many other flourishing Junior Leagues in the 


Miss 


There are 


Barnhart, Reedville, and 


HH nderson, 


State; way not get the buttons and compete 


for some of our hear from 


prizes? Let us 
Vou. 


INDUSTRIAI WORK IN RURAL SCIIOOLS 


Our second picture shows an exhibit of in 
dustrial work held a short while ago in the 
Amelia High School of which Prof. J. D. Har- 
Prof. Harris 


need of having some form of industrial work 


ris is principal. realizes the 


in his schcol: he also possesses the necessary 
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thing to turn the eye of the country boy to the 
farm rather than to the city and that it should 
interest the girl in such things as cooking and 
sewing. 

In this connection we desire to call attep. 
tion to the prizes offered by the Co-operative 
Education Association to members of Junior 
Ieagues. A prize of ten dollars is offered the 
girl in the State who makes the best cook 
apron and a similar prize to the boy writing 
the best account of how he carried out a few 
experiments in agriculture. Send for our 
pamphlets on this subject. 

PUBLIC LECTURES IN THE SCHOOLS 


Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commis. 
sioner of Education, recently wrote us a letter 





ability and energy to do what he knows ought 
to be done. A 


sult of this principal’s thinking. 


little school fair was the re- 
The school 
league offered prizes for the best work in cook- 
ing, sewing, and preserving; nor were the boys 
neglected as may be seen from the brooms and 
the hand-made garden rake appearing in the 
exhibit. Not only did the pupils of the large 
school compete for these prizes but the smaller 
schools in the surrounding country were en- 
couraged to join in the movement. 

We wish that every large rural school would 
undertake work of this kind. We are not so 
sure about a regular course in manual train 
ing such as they have in city schools; but we 
are sure that the rural school should do some- 


commending the movement inaugurated in our 
State for the holding of free lectures in our 
consolidated schools and requesting a copy of 
the pamphlet explaining the movement and 
containing a list of available speakers. 

A great many principals are interested in 
this important work of making their schools 
community centers. Yesterday we received 4 
letter from a school man in Southwest Vir. 
ginia saying: “I am much interested in the 
Boys and Girls Club movement, and also in 
public lectures in our schools.” Last week I 
had a letter from the Chairman of the Lecture 
Committee of a league in a good sized town 
inquiring about a certain speaker. 

This movement for the school as a social 








yur 
yur 
of 
nd 





center is growing ail over the country. There 

recently held in Minneapolis the first an- 

meeting of the Social Center Association 

of America. The meeting lasted three days 
addresses were made by the following 
| educators. 

(;overnor Woodrow Wilson, Senator Robert 
Lakollete, Governor Francis E. McGovern, 
Jane Addams, Dr. Charles R. Van Hise, Pres- 

of the University of Wisconsin; Rev. 
Josiah Strong, D. D., Mr. George B. Ford, 
Mrs. Elle Flagg Young, Superintendent of 
Chicago; Dr. Martin Brumbaugh, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia; Pro- 
fessor E. A. Ross, Dr. G. M. Forbes, President 
soard of Education, Rochester; Carroll G. 
Pearse, President the National Educational 
Association: Dean Sumner, Chairman Chi- 


™ hools, 
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eago Vice Commission; Herbert Quick, Dr. 
John R. Commons, Professor L. H. Bailey, 
Chairman Country Life Commission; Dr. Rob- 
ert Young, Health Commissioner, Chicago; 
Hon. William Dudley Faulke, Clarence A. 


Perry, Livy 8S. Richard. 
The subjects discussed were : 


The Need of Citizenship Organization, The 
School and the Community, The Need of a 
Substitute for Vicious Amusement, ‘The School 
House as a Recreation Center, The School 
House as a Public Library, The School House 
as arn Employment Bureau, The School House 
as a Local Health Office, The School House as 
an Art Galley, The School House as a Music 
Center, The Rural Awakening, Significant Be- 


ginnings. 


SURVEY of THE FIELD 


(Concluded from last month) 


CO-EDUCATION AND THE LAWS OF IMITATION. 


What was felt from the remotest times to 
be true and was expressed in such axioms as 
“Example is better than precept” has been set 
forth in our day in scientific formulation. We 
are assured that freedom from the rigidity of 
instinct is gained only through imitation and 
that imitation is the root of originality. The 
Romans and the Greeks, therefore, should have 
foreseen the consequences of entrusting the 
education of their sons to men whose spirits 
had been broken by defeat, and from whose 
enchained souls courage had departed. But if 
they were blameworthy, what should be said 
of us who have before our eyes the experience 
of these nations and the clear demonstrations 
of biological science? It is true that we do 
not entrust the education of our sons to slaves; 
we have chosen women instead. Do we select 
as our women teachers young ladies of mas- 
culine character and masculine virtues? We 
shrink from the thought, for such a person 
would be a caricature on both men and women. 
If our teachers, on the contrary, are, as we 


know them to be, the purest types of woman- 
hood in our midst, then the inevitable conse- 
quence, unless science and history alike lie to 
us, is the moulding of our boys on feminine 
models. The result can hardly fail to be 
marked by deteriorations in many directions. 


FEMINIZATION 


Miss Porritt, commenting on the English 
educational system, says, “From infancy the 
boys of the governing classes were removed 
from feminine influence and put under the 
care of men. Their training and traditions 
were wholly masculine, and all through their 
boyhood they were taught to look forward to 
taking part in the government of their coun- 
try as their natural and proper career; and 
to consider, in the words of Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby, one of the greatest pedagogues of the 
English-governing classes of the nineteenth 
century, ‘the desire of taking an active share 
in the great work of government is the highest 
earthly desire of the ripened mind.’ In this 


country it can hardly be said that there is any 
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tendency to rank politics as the most desirable 
of careers. Politics is frequently con- 
sidered the special concern of the ward-healer 
and party-boss, and as scarcely worthy of the 
attention of the young man who is making 
choice of his life-work. And the reason is not 
far to seek. During the most impressionable 
years of the life of our boys they are left al- 
Fathers 
in the United States have almost abdicated 


most entirely to feminine influence. 


from parental authority. It is the mother 
who rules the home, who trains the boys as 
well as the girls, and who is the chief source 
of the moral ideals and aspirations of every 
member of the rising generation. Nor does 
the feminine regime cease when the boys go to 
school. Here women teach the boys 
and girls, not only in the primary and gram- 
mar grades, but also in the high schools. It 
is true that there are some men teachers in 
the high schools and many principals in the 
grammar schools; still, at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, an age which sees the ending of school 
life for by far the larger proportion of our 
future voters, the boy’s education has been be- 
gun, continued, and ended by women, and his 
contact with men—father, teacher, or school 
principal—has so far been slight and distant, 
in comparison with his contact with his mother 
and his women teachers.” 


THE NEED OF MEN TEACHERS 


After pointing out the inherent impossibil- 
ity of forming citizens, at least with a man’s 
idea of citizenship, in taught by 
women, who do not enjoy the franchise, Miss 
Porritt puts the pith of the matter in this 
“This, however, is a small 


schools 


brief paragraph: 
matter, because whatever line she takes, it may 
safely be concluded that she will make very 
little impression on the minds of her boy pu- 
pils. Boys are quick to distinguish shams 
from realities, and they are pretty certain to 
set down the political theories and high-sound- 
ing lessons of patriotism that come from the 
lips of their unenfranchised teacher as all 
right for her—she is not in the game—but in 


no way applicable to themselves, not at all to 


be remembered or acted upon when they step 
out into the men’s world of politics and busi- 
ness.” 

In the matter of religion, as in that of |Jap- 
guage and national customs, we proceeded 
without hesitation. It was apparent that the 
various forms of religion which counted their 
adherents among our citizens could not al! 
Horace Mann found 
the remedy in banishing religion from the 
school and leaving the religious instruction of 
the children to the churches. It is true that 
the Catholics and the Lutherans protested, 
but their protest went unheeded. They built 
and supported their own schools so that reli- 
gion might be developed in the hearts of their 
children and enthroned as the guardian of 
morals and the saving influence in forming 
the characters of our future citizens. The 
proposal of the Catholics and Lutherans to 
have denominational schools supported out of 
the public funds met with little favor among 
the denominations that feared the Catholic 
Church, through her teaching orders, would 
thus gain an undue advantage. While it was 
suspected that the banishing of religious in- 
struction from the schools might weaken the 
religious life of the nation, it was thought 
better to compromise, even at this cost; if they 
could not have the whole child, like the false 
claimant before the throne of Solomon, they 
demanded their half, and as a consequence 
religion died in the hearts of the children. 


be taught in the school. 


GLORYING IN OUR SHAME. 


Seventy years of this experiment have re- 
sulted in emptying our churches and in filling 
our prisons. We are not daunted by the fact 
that during the last decade we averaged 14! 
felonious murders per million per annum, 45 
against 3 in Canada, and 14 as the highest 
record in Europe. We have more divorces in 
a year than all the rest of the civilized world 
Our carelessness of human life permits 
industrial holacaust annually, which so far 
transcends the fatalities in other countries 45 
to stagger the imagination. But all this 
not sufficient to cause our unalterable faith in 


. 

















the value of our plan to waver for a moment. 
In fact, we have forgotten all about the piti- 
ful compromise in our action and hail the 
policy of Horace Mann as the “greatest educa- 

nal discovery of the century.” We move so 
rapidly in the van of progress that we are 
, little ashamed of France because it took 
er so long to adopt our policy of seculariza- 
on, and we pity Germany because, in spite 
of her evident progress in other matters, she 

still so far under the dominance of super- 
stitution that she insists on religion being 
taught in her schools. That patriotism wanes, 
that corruption and graft run riot in our 
politics, that intellectual and 
esthetic standards are being steadily lowered 
among the masses of our people, that crime 
is multiplying beyond measure,—none of 
these things, nor all of them together, are 
sufficient to make us pause and reconsider the 
wisdom of our policy. We are deeply sorry, 
in fact, for our benighted English cousins, for 
as Professor Dewey tells us, “Nothing, I 
think, struek the American who followed the 
debates on the last English educational bill 
with more emphasis than the fact that even 
the more radical upon the Liberal side dis- 
cla‘med, almest with horror, any intention of 
bringing about the state of things which we, 
upon this side, precisely take for granted as 
normal—all of us except Lutherans and 
Roman Catholics.” 


municipal 


THE MELTING POT OF THE NATIONS. 


We loudly proclaim our privilege of free 
speech and independent thinking; neverthe- 
ess, there are certain things which we, as 
American citizens, must hold as too sacred for 
discussion, and among these may be numbered 

doctrines that the permanence of our 
ocratic institutions demands the education 
all our people, and that this education 
ild concern itself chiefly with the eradica- 

of the national and religious character- 
of the people who come to our shores 
i other lands. Our chests swell with 
le as we declare that the public school is 
alembie through which all the best quali- 
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ties of the nations of the world are carried 
over into the formation of the American citi- 
zen. In spite of our assurance, however, there 
are not wanting symptoms of approaching 
change. 


A GROWING DISCONTENT. 


For the past few years a healthy discontent 
with ourselves and with our educational sys 
tem is beginning to develop in all parts of 
the country. Many of the Protestant denomi- 
nations are coming to realize their mistake in 
consenting to the banishing of religion from 
the schools, and are looking about to find 
some means of retrieving their losses. 


, NEW FORM OF AN OLD FALLACY. 


Serious men of all shades of religious be 
lief, as well as those who acknowledge no re- 
ligious affiliations, are demanding that more 
thorough instruction in morals be given in the 
schools. It is true that we are still very 
largely under the domination of the old delu- 
sion that knowledge and virtue are synony- 
mous, and so we are attempting to stem the 
swelling tide of immorality in our school 
population by giving thorough instruction in 
sex hygiene to our babies. We have grown 
profoundly discontented with the output of 
our schools when the children are judged 
from the standpoint of efficiency, either as 
private individuals or as public servants, and 
a reconstruction of the whole system which 
will permit the introduction of vocational 
training in the grammar grades is being de- 
manded. 


POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES 


Our boys in schools taught by women are 
not furnished with models which they can con- 
sistently copy as to manly bearing and civic 
duty. Their masculine nature instinctively re- 
jects the woman-model in these respects, and 
when they leave school the only guiding force 
within them, in either of these essential re- 
spects, is a blind re-action against the femin- 
ine type which too often develops in them the 
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(uaracteristics of the hoodlum and the ward- 
heeler. Miss Porritt suggests as one of the 
means of remedying this situation the en- 
While 
this might help, it certainly would not correct 
the The fact of the 
mains, and always will remain, that our boys 


franchisement of the woman teacher. 


whole evil. matter re 
need the example and the influence of men 
teachers if they are to be manly men and 
patriotic citizens. Co-education and the almost 
exclusive employment of women teachers in 
the elementary schools are two experiments, or 
should we say one experiment on a gigantic 
scale, which we have indulged in with our 
usual complacency and the 


which we are only beginning to realize. 


evil results of 


ABSENCE OF THE SCIENTIFIC TEMPER. 

This general unrest and dissatisfaction with 
and achievements in the field 
of education is a hopeful sign. It is true that 
we might have more reason to expect imme- 
diate results if the scientific temper controlled 


ourselves our 
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our experimenting, but the opposite seems | 
be the case. In educational matters we do not 
seem to have outgrown the child stage, wher 
assertion passes over into conviction without 
warrant of analysis or proof, where a sing!e 
idea dominates the mind to the exclusion of 
virtues that were long held to be necessary to 
the wholesome development of their charac 
ters, we immediately conclude that we have 
made another great discovery. What 
formerly supposed to be virtue is now seen 
to be vice, and what many reactionaries and 
old fogies believed to be vice, we now know 
to be virtues. Mr. LaRue, former Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Augusta, Maine, assures 
us that “so-called irreverence, disobedience, 
and impudence are but the first crude expres- 
sions of a fiery, straighforward, independent 
nature—something to thank God for, not to 
wail over.”* 

*Daniel Wolford LaRue, The Church and 
the Public Schools, The Educational Review, 
May 1909. 


was 





SPRING IN THE GARDEN 


EBEN E. REXFORD 


The amateur gardener is often at a loss as 
She 


greatest 


to what flowers to select for her garden. 
would the 


amount of bloom throughout the season and 


like kinds which give 
which require the least possible amount of 
care. The woman who is in this quandary 
will do well to remember that years of trial 
have proved the superior merits of what may 
be called the “old-fashioned flowers,” and it 
will be wise for her to select from them, for 
the most part, the garden she is planning for 
the These will 
never disappoint. They do not ask for con- 
stant care; they give rich returns for all the 
attention expended on them; and—anyone can 
grow them. 

T as so often asked to give a list of a dozen 
kinds of xnnuals which I consider best adapt- 
ed to culture in the ordinary garden that it 


may not be amiss to give it here. It is: Aster, 


coming summer. flowers 


Petunia, Phlox Drummondii, Calliopsis, Nas 
turtium, Sweet Pea, Morning-glory, Verbena, 
Scabiosa, Balsam, Ten-week Stock, and Mari- 
gold. For the benefit of those who may like 
more variety, or have a large garden to fill, I 
will add a supplementary list of another dozen 
of very desirable kinds: Candytuft, Sweet 
Alyssum, Salpiglossis, Celosia, Portulaca, 
Snapdragon, Eschscholtzia, Zinnia, Dianthus, 
Nicotiana, Salvia, and Centaurea. These two 
dezen do not exhaust the list of really good 
plants by any means, but they include the best 
of the kinds which the average amateur will 
find it advisable to undertake the cultivation 
of. 

Right here let me offer this advice: Do not 
let the enthusiasm of the spring season get the 
control of your good judgment and tempt you 
into undertaking more than you feel sure of 
your ability to carry out satisfactorily. Bear 








n mind the fact that a good garden represents 
. considerable amount of hard work, also that 
. neglected garden is one of the sorriest sights 
maginable, and do not make the mistake of 
eginning what you will not be likely to com- 
A few flowers, well grown, will afford 
: hundred-fold more satisfaction than a large 
number of inferior ones. It is much better to 
concentrate your attention than to scatter it 
over so wide a field that justice cannot be done 
to the occupants of it. 

I am well aware that the impression prevails 
among many amateur gardeners that by sow- 
ing seed early in the season, in the house, it is 
possible to secure a much earlier crop of flow- 
ers than can be obtained from plants grown 
wholly in the garden. The theory of this be- 
lief is good, but the test of it will convince 
anyone that there is a wide difference between 
the theory and the successful practice of it. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred plants 
grown from early-sown seed will die before 
the time comes when it is safe to put them 
out-cef-doors, and the one possible exception 
will be so lacking in vitality that plants from 
seed sown in the garden after the weather 


plete. 
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becomes warm will get ahead of it, if it hap- 
pen to survive the ordeal of the change from 
the house to the ground. which it seldom 
will. In our over-heated living-rooms, with 
their fluctuating temperatures, it is almost 
an impossibility to grow good plants of any 
kind, and especially seedlings. They are too 
delicate to withstand the difficulties to which 
they are subjected. The professional florist 
succeeds with his seedlings because he has all 
conditions necessary to success under control. 
This is not possible in the living-room, hence 
our failure in our attempts to grow plants 
from seed there. This being the case, our ef 
forts to “get the start of the season” with 
early-sown plants are quite certain to prove 
abortive, and I would not encourage the ama- 
teur to undertake this phase of gardening. If 
seed is sown in the garden when the soil is 
warm, and the weather has become settled, we 
will get flowers quite as early as we need them. 
The spring-flowering plants and shrubs will 
hardly have completed their blossoming-sea- 
son before the earliest of the annuals will be 
gin to bleom. Therefore we can well afford 
to wait for the annuals. 


AMONG THE COLLEGES 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Early in December President Alderman announced 
a gift of $12,500 to the University by the trustees 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, as a permanent founda- 
tion for the endowment of a fellowship in sociology 
for the study of the negro. A similar sum was given 
'o the University of Georgia for the same purpose. 
The endowment will become available at once. The 
Phelps-Stokes Fund was established by the late Miss 
Caroline Stokes-Phelps for the purpose of improving 
the condition of the negro. This purpose, in the 
idgment of the trustees, could be carried out in 
one way through special fellowships in prominent 
nd favorably located Southern institutions of learn- 
ing. In making the gift the trustees adopted the 
ollowing resolutions: 
“Whereas Miss Caroline Stokes-Phelps, in estab- 
hing the Phelps-Stokes Fund, was especially soli- 
tous to assist in improving the condition of the 
gro; and 
Whereas it is the conviction of the trustees that 
e of the best methods of forwarding this purpose 
to provide means to enable Southern youth of 
broad sympathies to make a scientific study of the 
negro and of his adjustment to American civiliza- 
Resolved, That twelve thousand five hundred dol- 
rs ($12,500) be given to the University of Virginia 


~ 


~— 


for the permanent endowment of a research fellow- 
ship on the following conditions: 

“1. The University shall appoint annually a fellow 
in sociology for the study of the negro, who shall 
pursve advanced studies under the direction of the 
department of sociology, economics or history, as 
may be determined in each case by the president 
The fellowship shall yield $500 and shall, after five 
years, be restricted to graduate students. 

“2. Fach fellow shall prepare a paper embodying 
the results of his research on some aspect of the 
negro problem, which shall be published by the Uni- 
versity from the income of the fund, any surplus 
remaining being applicable to other objects incident 
to the main purpose of the fellowship. 

“3. The right to make all necessary reculations 
regarding the foundation not inconsistent with the 
spirit and letter of these resolutions, is given to the 
president and faculty.” 

The rector and visitors of the University at their 
last meeting accepted the gift with expressions of 
appreciation. President Alderman has decided that 
the department of economics shall conduct the work 
provided by the fellowship. 

At the annual meeting in November of the State 
Teachers’ Association Prof. C. G. Maphis was elected 
president of the Assocation of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. On December 2d Prof. Maphis was 
made a member of the Board of Directors of the 
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MRS. D. W. READ’S BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
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St. Valentine chose sheets of ice, 
So clear and thin, so new and nice, 
And at his touch all in a trice 
Eacrh turned into a valentine, 
Ile sprinkled them with snowflakes white 
And crinkled them with sunbeams bright, 
And on them wrote in liquid hght— 
“Best wishes of St. Valentine.” 


In February’s shining hours, 

Like bits of stars or frozen flowers, 

He dropped them down in silvery showers— 
The airy, fairy valentines? 

With glints of radiant rainbow hues, 

With hints and tints of pinks and blues, 

There’s one for you—which do you choose— 
The airy. fairy valentines. 











iS n Educational Association, which met at 
n, Texas 
edical library of the late Dr. John S. Well- 


Richmond, Va., has been given to the Uni- 
by his son, Mr. B. Rand Wellford, of Rich- 
Some of these books belonged to Dr. Well- 
grandfather, Dr. Robert Wellfard, of Fred- 
rg, Va., and others to hs father, Dr. B. R. 
i. The books will be placed in the medical 
of the University 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


December 15, 1911. 
lent Julian A. Burruss has just returned from 
s tour of the South, and is making interest- 
rts of observations at the morning as- 
periods. He visited fourteen different State 
chiefly normal schools, the aggregate en- 
nt of which is 6,000. He finds the subjects 
th, industrial, education, domestic economy, 
indred subjects receiving much attention every- 
He inertioned also the significant fact that 
lsory school attendance is being talked all over 





ARRISONBURG STATE 


hic 
nis 
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Statistics recently gathered by Professor Heatwole 
show that only two of the students, to whom the 
echool has thus far given diplomas or certificates, 
are teaching outside of Virginia. 


The Young Women’s Christian Association of the 
school has just held a successful bazaar, from which 
a considerable sum of money was realized This 
money will be used to further the work of the asso- 


ciation 

Among the recent visitors to the school, who have 
was Dr. J. W. Cam 
Herald 


0 oul il 


made addresses to the students 
the Religious 


additions 


mack, associate editor of 
One of the notable 
set of the handsomest volumes, making up 
Britan 


rary 
is a the 
most up-to-date edition of the Encyclopedia 
nica 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 
Mary 
norma!] 
meeting of the 
John Lesslie Hall ad 


the Department of 


The College of William and 
sented bv faculty, advanced 
alumni at the Thanksgiving 
teachers at Norfolk Dean 
dressed the English section of 


well repre 
students, and 


State 


was 











HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Burruss was called upon to preside over the 
Department of Normal Schools at the Southern Edu- 
t al Conference at Houston, Texas, in the ab- 
of Dr. Kirk; and was elected secretary of the 
department for the ensuing year. 
s Rhea Scott, of our faculty who is supervising 
r of Rockingham county, has submitted a most 
ting report for the month of November. In- 
| work, community work, improvement of 
buildings and grounds, and related movements 
ng forward encouragingly. With money from 
terteinment given by the girls of the normal 
a “traveling cooking outfit” was purchased. 
s beine taken from place to place in the rural 
lage schools 
senior class at present consists of fifty-three 
rs and the junior class of seventy-six. These 
largest classes in the school; and each of 
' girls in these two classes has had as prelimi- 
training a four-year high school course, or its 
ent. 





High Schcols and Colleges upon the subject, “How 
often should examinations in English be set for High 
School students?” Dr. W. A. Montgomery discussed, 
hefore the Classical Association, the leading paper 


on “Why should the classics be studied and how?" 


On the evening of Wednesday, November 29th, at 
the Lynhaven Hotel, the faculty and local alumni 
vave an infermal smoker to the visiting alumni 
Seventy-one men were present; and inspiring short 
talks were made, notably by Superintendent Eggles- 
ion, Attorney-General Williams, and the rector of 
the college, Robert M. Hughes, Bsq 


A Woodrow Wilson Club has been organized among 
the students and faculty with an initial enrollment 
of eighty members. Dr. James S. Wilson, a graduate 
of Princeton, under Dr. Williams’ administration, 
was chosen as president 


The Rev. Dr. Leighton R. Williams, of New York 
Citv. one of the field agents of the International 
Peace Association, addressed the student body on 


the morning of December 9th 
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The annual celebration of the Alpha Chaper of Phi 
Beta Kappa was held on the evening of December 
Eth, the 125th anniversary of the founding of the 
society. President S. C. Mitchell, of the University 
of South Carolina, was the speaker, his subject being 
“The Vicarious Element in the Character of Lee.” It 


was treated in every way worthily of the man and 
of the occasion Among the initiates were the fol- 
lowing: 

President S. C. Mitchell, LL. D 

H. Sydnor Harrison, Esq., man of Jetters, author 
of “Queed.” 

Philip Alexander Bruce, LL. D., man of letters, 


historian. 
George McKay 
School, Norfoll 
John C. Calhoun, M. A., professor of Modern Lan- 
guages, College of William and Mary 
Frank G. Carpenter, Esq., man of letters, journal- 
ist, Washington, D. C 


tain, M. A., principal Maury High 


FREDERICKSBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Since last month the members of the faculty have 


organized themselves into a branch of the State 
Educational Association, with Miss Annie Anthony 
as secretary and treasurer President Russell and 


faculty attended the annual 
some of whom took part in 


members of the 
Norfolk, 


several 
meeting held at 
the programme 

President FE. H 
davs attending a 
held at Richmond. 

The campus is being 


has absent a few 


board of trustees 


been 
the 


tussell 


meeting of 


ploughed, preparatory to 
getting a good sod started. The fifty pupils who are 
to take the school gardening, are inter- 
ested in the preparation of the ground on the west- 
ern side, where they are to be assigned plots in the 
spring. 
Miss M 


course in 


Louise Green gave the students a lantern 


lecture on “School Gardens,” on December 18th. 
Miss Green who is from New Haven, Conn., is the 
author of a well-known book, “Among School Gar- 


dens 

Dr. Ennion G. Williams, 
visited the school recently. 

Miss Claire Crane, Territorial Secretary of the 
Young Women's Christian Association, has spent two 
days at the school, perfecting their organization. 
The association has at present two classes studying 
missions and two studying the Bible. On December 
16th it held a bazaar and sale of ice-cream, cake 
and candy, the object being to start a fund to send 
representatives to the annual meeting of the Terri- 
torial Association. 

One new student has been enrolled this month to 
take a place left vacant by a girl who left on account 
of her health. There are still forty on the waiting 
list. 


State Health Inspector, 


EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 
Judge Martin Williams 
cial invitation, an address 
Emory and Henry College 
o'clock he addressed the 
zens, in the college 
strong and helpful 
Civics Club in this 
influence and usefulness 
in the life of the college 


recently delivered, 
before the Civic Club of 

The next day at i0 
faculty, students, and citi- 
chapel Both addresses were 
This is the third year of the 
institution. It is growing in 
amongst the students and 


by spe- 
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More than ninety-five per cent. of the students 
living on the grounds of the college and in t} 
Jage are members of the Young Men's Chr 
Association Bible Study Classes. The Bible s 
Classes recently held their annual rally. The aticng. 
ance in the classes froin the beginning of the sessjo, 
to this time ranges from 90 per cent to 100 per cen 
Rev. J. &. Prater, of Bristol, delivered a strong 
address befcre the members of the classes on th 
occasion of the raily. 

A Prohibition Club was organized in the colle 
a year ago. The membership is large and aggressiy: 
The National Intercollegiate Secretary of Prohibitioy, 
Clubs recently visited the college and delivered 
address 

Rev. S. B. Vaught, the new financial agent of the 
college, has commenced his work for raising a fund 
for larger equipment and endowment. His success 
is quite encouraging. 

The college farm consists of about 380 acres, which 
was acquired in the early days of the college, wher 
the institution was largely industrial in characte 
A half century ago the industrial character of the 
institution was changed. Since that time the land 
has been held as part of the college property. The 
trustees have recently decided to place on the marke: 
about 300 acres of this land in lots and small hold- 
ings so as to encourage the building up of a larger 
village about the institution. Surveys have already 
been made. 

At the recent Educational Conference in Norfolk 
a Modern Language Association was organized with 
Professor A. G. Williams, of Emory and Henry Co! 
lege, as president. This association will have a »ro 
zramme in the Virginia Educational Conference in 
November, 1912. 

The Norfolk and Western Railway Company has 
planted a very attractive hedge on both sides of the 
railway through the village of Emory, and will soon 
build a spacious depot and make other improvements 
which will add very much to the attractiveness of 
the village and campus. 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


Dr. '. W. Putnam, of Binghamton, N. Y., who is 
much interested in libraries, recently made a special! 
visit to the Hill to inspect the college library, which 
contains among its archives a number of rare and 
valuable volumes. He presented the library with a 
small collection of pamphlets, addresses, etc. 

During the fall months President Graham has been 
supplyingth e pulpit of the Presbyterian church 
Farmville, Va.;: and more recently Dr. W. J. Young, 
of the Department of Philosophy, who is also 4 
graduate of Crozier Theological Seminary, has been 
preaching at the Baptist church in the same city. 

The College Y. M. C. A has taken on new life 
this session and there are signs of marked improve 
ment in equipment and in interest. Classes in Bible 
Study, Mission Work, and Sunday School Pedagogy 
have been organized and are being successfully car 
ried on. The reading room has been refurnished and 
supplied with a new and larger collection of books 
in addition to the magazines and papers, and is now 
a most attractive resort for the young men in leisure 
hours. 

Professor McWhorter, as the representative from 


Hampden-Sidney College, attended the meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association in Norfolk during 


Thanksgiving 
the Classica] 


interested in 
Association of 


Week, being especially 
Organization and the 











Colleges and Secondary Schools. He was also able to 
t the Norfolk High School, while still in session, 
nd to give some attention to the work being done 
English. President Graham was on hand for the 
iay night meeting. Dr. McKelway, Superintend- 
Eggleston, and Dr. Denny, all Hampden-Sidney 
mni, were among the notable speakers of the 
nference. 
Marly in December Dr. Graham went to New York 
‘n important business trip in connection with the 
llege. The campaign to raise funds for the en- 
owment of a James R. Thornton Memorial Chair of 
Mathematics is now under way and it is hoped that 
the sum named, $30,000, may speedily be raised. 
The first term of the session closed on the 22d of 
ecember and nearly all the students went home to 
spend the holidays. Several members of the faculty 
iso took advantage of the intermissicn to visit the 
arger cities and to attend the gatherings of the 
earned bodies in different parts of the country. 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


The supreme item of interest, practically absorbing 
the attention of the college, has been the effort to 
secure for the college the $75,000 addition to the 
college endowment offered by the General Board of 
Education of New York, on condition that $175,000 
be raised for that purpose. The students have taken 
an active interest in the matter and in a few Jays 
raised a subscription among themselves and the 
faculty of $8.100, which has since been increased 
probably to $9,000. The entire subscription has now 
heen brought up to $166,400, so that only $8,600 re- 
mains to be secured. The time of the subscription 
expires December 31st, and we are expecting by that 
date to have completed the $250,000 new endowment 
fund. This wil' bring the plant and endowment up 
to or beyond $80,000, about equally divided between 
buildings and endowment. Dr. Smith confidently 
expects an additional $200,000 in the near future, so 
that we will have a $1,000,000 plant. Additional 
dormitories are also planned and a $60,000 student 
building. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education, and 
Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, President of William and Mary 
College, are two of the lecturers of the year—the 
former on Education and the latter on Colonial His- 
tory of Virginia. 

Dr. Smith has practically recovered from the phy- 
sical injuries caused by the railroad accident on 
November 13th, but the physician advises that he 
must take a rest from college duties, and it is prob- 
able that he will be absent from the college for a 
onsiderable length of time. 





RICHMOND COLLEGE 


Several of our professors attended educational 

etings during the holidays, as follows. Prof. Bing- 
am and Dr. White, the American Chemical Society 
t Washington: Prof. Loving, the American Physical 
society at Washington: Prof. Anderson, the American 

torical Society at Buffalo. 

Dr. B. Cabell Henning, for some years secretary 
' the Baptist Education Commission, and active in 
securing and collecting funds for several secondary 
hools in the State, as well as for the Woman's 

lege and Endowment Fund, has given up his 
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work in Virginia to become pastor of the Deaderick 
Avenue Baptist church, Knoxville, Tenn. The faculty 
at its December meeting passed resolutions of appre 
ciation of Dr. Henning’s work in the interest of 
education, and regret at his leaving the State. 

During the meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in Norfolk a most enthusiastic reunion and 
dinner wag held by our alumni teachers at the Lynn 
haven Hetel. 

On the 12th of December the College Glee Club 
gave its regular fall concert in the ‘Thomas Art Hall 
A reception to the students and their friends fol 
lowed the concert. 

The address at the December Convocation was de- 
livered by Dr. Leighton Williams on the pending 
Arbitration Treaties and International Courts of 
Arbitration. 

Mr. W. H. Manning, a well-known landscape archi 
tect of Boston, has been employed to lay out the 
grounds and design the roads and planting on the 
new site at Westhampton. 

As the plans for the new college develop, it becomes 
more and more evident that the buildings will be 
both beautiful and impressive, and also that they 
will cost several hundred thousand dollars more 
than had been expected. However, the trustees have 
authorized the building committee to carry out the 
original designs, and contracts for several buildings 
will be let before the middle of the month 





STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARMVILLE, 
VIRGINIA 


The senior class of 1912 will publish “The Vir- 
ginian” again this year, rather than simply a class 
book, such as has been gotten out for several years 
past. At the recent election the following officers 
were chosen: 

Miss Anne Buckner Conway, of Newport News, Va., 
editor-in-chief: Miss Mary Armistead Holt, of Hamp- 
ton, Va., assistant editor-in-chief; Miss Louise de 
Segur Balthis, of University, Va., literary editor: 
Miss Sallie Walker Blankenship, of South Richmond, 
Va., assistant literary editor; Miss Bessie B. Trev- 
vett. of Glen Allen, Va., business manager: Miss N 
Louise Lowe, of Lynchburg, Va., assistant business 
manager: Miss Avis Lorraine Kemp, of Norfolk, Va, 
art editor, and Miss Zuiieme DuVal, of South Rich 
mond, Va., assistant art editor. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the Infirmary 
building: the whole is under roof and the plasterers 
are at work on the interior. The contract promises 
that the building will be ready for use on January 
20th. and from the present rate of progress this is 
highly probable. This infirmary will be most com- 
plete in its appointments—containing on the first 
floor a dining room, diet kitchen, physician's offices 
and waiting rooms, besides a general ward and sev- 
eral private wards. On the second floor will be the 
rooms for physician and nurse and general and pri- 
vate wards: there is a large solarium on each floor 
and the rooms are all thoroughly well lighted and 
ventilated. 

On December the 15th the Commonwealth Quar 
tette gave a most delightful entertainment in the 
auditorium, and on the 19th there was an elaborate 
Christmas celebration given by the Music Depart- 
ment: not only the Glee Club figure in this enter- 
tainment, but members of the faculty and the chil- 
dren of the training school from the first grade 1p 

The holidays lasted from December 2ist to January 
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3d, and the small party of some thirty-five or forty 
students, who remained in the school. seemed ilke a 
family group. Most of the faculty spent the holidays 
at home, and returned with renewed vigor for the 


ending of the fall term, January 22d. At this time 
fourteen young ladies complete the Professional 
Course: Miss Sue DuVal Adams, of Lynchburg, Va.; 
Miss S. Jean Boatwright, of Lynchburg, Va.: Miss 
Jrene Elizaheth Briggs, of Scottsville, Va.: Miss Julia 
Katherine Cook, of Roanoke, Va.; Miss Florence 
Esther Garbee, of Lawyers, Va.: Miss Blanche Lamar 


Hedrick, of Bane, Va 
Craw, of Nathalie Va 


Miss Caroliene 
Miss Laura 


Woolfolk Mc- 
Ellen Maxey, of 


Ransons, Va.; Miss Frances Catherine Merryman, of 
Rustburg, Va Miss Virginia Beauregarde Paulette, 
of Farmville, Va Miss Honor Price, of Ivy Depot, 
Va.; Miss Flora Overton Redd, of Sutherlin, Va.; 
Miss Thurzetta Thomas, of Roanoke, Va.: and Miss 
Bessie May Wynne, of Newport News, Va. 


President Jarman attended 
State Board of Education at 
14th and 15th. 


the meeting of the 
Richmond on December 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
After 

Institute closed 

cember 21. 

The Virginia Anthracite 
been bought by the Norfolk 
charge January 1. Various 
as to new stations and gasoline but as yet 
it is not known what improvements the Norfolk and 
Western wil' make on its new line—‘The Huckle- 
berry”—as the short line from Christiansburg to 
Blacksburg is called 

In November a 


ssful 


for 


a suec first term Virginia Polytechnic 


the Christmas holidays on De- 


and Coal Railway has 
and Western, who take 
rumors have gone out 
engines, 


most interesting and eloquent ad- 
dress on Education was delivered before the faculty 
and students of Virginia Polytechnic Institute by Dr. 
Edwin A. Alderman, president of the University of 
Virginia. 


The Thanksgiving game and defeat of A. and M. 
of North Carolina closed a foot-ball season with 
which all are satisfied and pleased. Only one game 
was lost—to the strong Yale team. The team this 
year was lighter than usual, but what it lacked in 


weight was made up for in speed and the power to 
stick in the game 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE 


SATURDAYS, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1912 

Beginning Saturday, January 6, Dr. Edmund B. 
Huey, who has recently been appointed Lecturer on 
Mental Development in the University and Assistant 
in the Phipps Clinic of the Hospital, will give a 
series of public lectures on each Saturday that the 
university is in session, continuing to near the close 
of the university vear. 

The object of the course is, first, to present some 
representative work that is being done in the study 
and treatment of defective children; second, to make 
as intelligible as possible certain psychological con- 
ceptions which are currently used in the study of 
cases. 

While the of topics, the distribution of 
time to eath, and the order of presentation may need 
modification as the course proceeds, the following 
headings and notes suggest the main features of the 
course as planned 


selection 
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«i. Clinical Psychology. e 

The study and treatment of individuals, in hos- 
pitals, institutions, schools, churches, courts, medica] 
practice, etc. The revision of psychological conce«p- 
tions made necessary and possible by this work with 
cases. 

2. Feeble-Minded Children. 

The new classification and terminology. Limita 
tion and connotation of the terms feeble-minded. 
idot, imbecile, moron, and the use of other qualifying 
terms. 

jackward and Feeble-Minded Children. 

Institution cases. The admissions for one year at 
a large State institution, classified by the above 
system, with notes of the cases. 

4. Examination and Study of Cases. 

Facts to be obtained and recorded in writing up a 
case-history and in making physical and mental ex. 
aminations. The use of blanks, apparatus, and other 
helps. 

5. The Binet Scale. 

Tests for determining 
amount of retardation. 
6. Clinic. 


the mental age and the 


Mental examination illustrating the use of the 
Binet scale, with cases from the Baltimore schools 
7. Clinic. 

Examination of higher-grade cases. 

Unstable Children. 


Review of cases studied, and demonstration of 
cases recently examined at the hospital. 
9. Dull Children. 

Review of cases studied. The relation of dull chil- 
dren in public school classes with the dull type of 
institution 
10. Epileptic Children. 

The epileptic disposition and 
children who have convulsions. 
11. Language Disturbances. 

Aphasie children mistaken for the feeble-minded. 
Stammering Infantile speech. Misspellings of de 


cases. 


the treatment of 


fectives. ’ . 
12. Defectives of Higher Grade than the Feeble 
Minded 


The zone of psycho-neuroses. Necessity of direct- 
ing and controlling defectives who must live in so 
ciety. Prevention of crime, insanity, and pauperism 
by adjustment of environment to the mental level 
of the individual. 

13. The Human Life Cycle. 

Growth, recapitulation, 
and tendencies. 

14. The Human Environment. 

What do we need about us to call forth and sup 
port our best at each period of life? ‘Toys, tools, 
pets, story-tellers, nature, society, home, and parent- 
control. Defects due to abnormal environment. 

15. Play and Work. 

The place of each in childhood and in mature life 
Confusion of the playful and the serious. Accepting 
the responsibilities of one’s age and station versus 
“fooling” with ways younger than one’s years. 

16. The Social Nature of Mind, and the Social Bon4 
as Revealed in Children’s Play. 

Collective personalities and society. Defective 
conceptions of these and of justice, right, and ab- 
stractions generally, by the lower intelligences 
17. Intelligence. 

Its nature, variations, and limitations. Does 
democracy demand more than can be gotten from the 
smaller intelligences? 

18. The Limitations of Intelligence. 
Habit, automatism, and various forms of fixatien 


and the epochal periods 








Ys tal 


response. Growing old and growing 
racter Dispositions. 
vity and emotion versus adaptation. How 
fienlt natures be helped to frank adjustment 
situations? Finding one’s level of possible 
cessful adjustment. 
intilism and Retardation. 
ailure to “put away childish things.” The 
| and mental signs of arrests and reversions 
ndividual. Their exaggeration in the retarded 
ually developed mental ‘ife of most collec- 
rsonalities, as in corporations, municipalities, 
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These lectures will be given in McCoy Hall, be 
ginning at 11 o’clock and lasting one hour. They 
will be open to the public as well as to members of 
the university. There will, of course, be opportunity 
for questions and for such discussion as time may 
permit. 

The course has reference, on the one hand, to the 
needs of social workers, physicians, teachers, and 
others who have to do with defectives; and on the 
other hand to the more theoretical interest tn these 
problems by students of psychology, sociology, and 
education. 


SCHOOL NEWS 


4 ROUSING MEETING HELD AT 
VALLEY GRADED SCHOOL 


CARPER’S 


in audience which taxed the seating capacity of 
» handsome new school building at Carper’s Valley, 
county, was present last evening to attend a 
ting held for the purpose of stimulating interest 
cause of public education in Frederick county. 
meeting was in charge of Prof. R. Lee Stickel, 
and efficient principal of the school. Results 
that what he has done for the children of his 
nity can be duplicated, certainly in a large 
re, by practically all the teachers of Frederick 
and in order that some idea of how these 
ngs are conducted a detailed report is given by 
Star for the berefit of other teachers who may 
ich meeting in contemplation. 
exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. W. 
of this city, following the singing of 
by the school, after which Prof. Stickel 
mented the school officials, several of whom 
present, mpon the splendid service they had 
d the community tn advocating a policy which 
sulted in the erection of the splendid building, 
id a well-merited tribute to the patrons who 
ntributed liberally of their means, and who 
re manifesting their interest in the cause of edu- 
by sending their children regularly to school, 
rollment of which now numbers sixty. 
first speaker was Supt. M. M. Lynch, who com- 
mented the community, the members of which con- 
ted so liberally in order to give to their children 
ntages equal to that of any rural neighborhood 
State, 
dwelt upon the fact that the inferior races of 
world were, by reason of education, rapidly 
rging to the front, and that if the white race would 
nue to hold the proud position it had occupied 
ch the centuries it must see that the heads and 
hands of the rising generation are properly 
next speaker was Mr. Joseph Bowles, a patron 
school, who is ever ready to contribute to the 
ement of his neighborhood. Mr. Bowles dwelt 
upon the lives of a few of the most prominent 
rs of history and drew from their story illus- 
of the beneficent effects of perseverance and 
n to duty. His comparison of the condition 


( rter 


rica” 


poor boy of the Southland deprived of the ad- 

es of an education by the ravages of war and 

onstruction period with that of the youth of 

ehborhood to-day, made an impression which 
M not soon be fergotten. 





The next subject on the programme was a recita 
tion, entitled “Mr. Brown Has His Hair Cut,” which 
was excellently rendered by Miss Evelyn Kelican, 
one of the bright young pupils of the school. 

This was followed by a scholarly address by Prof 
N. D. Cool, of this city. Prof. Cool dwelt briefly on 
the history of education in this country, dwelling 
particularly upon its progress in Virginia, showing 
the bitter oppositicn to public schools by certain 
colonial governors; the advocacy of the system by 
Thomas Jefferson who would have placed the oppor- 
tunity of receiving a thorough education within 
reach of every child in the commonwealth and finally 
the realization of Jefferson's dream within the mem- 
ory of many in the audience. 

He pointed with pride to the wonderful progress 
made in the past ten years, within which time the 
State has advanced educationally from No. 35 to No 
17 among the States of the Union, and that there is 
only one State which has a larger teachers’ associa 
tion. Prof. Cool’s address made a fine impression 

The audience was next entertained by an amusing 
recitation by one of the pupils, Miss Lula Hook, who 
acquitted herself in a highly creditable manner. This 
was followed by an original essay, entitied “The 
Value of Education,” by Master Howard Mason, who 
reflected great credit upon himself and his teachers 

The closing address was delivered by Rev. W. H 
Carter, pastor of the First Baptist church, of this 
city, who at once charmed his audience by the well- 
merited tribute to the effort of the little boy who 
had just preceded him. Mr. Carter impressed upon 

It is the intention of the patrons to plant shade 
trees, shrubs and roses next spring. It is their am- 
bition to have the most attractive school property 
in the country. They have already contributed 
nearly one-half the amount necessary to purchase 
an up-to-date library, and it is expected to have 
books shortly after the opening of the new year 

The primary department of the school is in charge 
of Miss Dora Plank, a graduate of the John Kerr 
Public School, who is winning golden opinions. 
+he youthful members of his audience the importance 
of keeping before them the highest ideals, and urged 
in forceful terms the necessity of proper education 
in order to be prepared to discharge faithfully the 
duties and responsibilities of American citizenship. 
This was Rev. Mr. Carter's first visit to Carper’s 
Valley, and the hope was expressed by the people of 
the community that they might have the pleasure 
of hearing him again in the near future. The exer- 
cises closed by the rendering of “Columbia” by the 
school 
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The neople of the community are enthusiastic over 
their new school. It is a large two-room brick build- 
ing on very high ground in the center of a four-acre 
lot fronting along the Millwood turnpike, it is well 
equipped with single patent desks and the latest 
improved methods of heating and ventilation; the 
rooms are arranged with folding partitions; an arte- 
sian well has been due near the school building and 
furnishes an abundant supply of pure soft water. 
Stables have been erected where pupils from a dis- 
tance can have their horses comfortably housed, 

It is the intention of Prof. Stickel to have frequent 
meetings of his patrons and pupils, and to make the 
school the social and intellectual center of the neigh- 
borhood 


GRAYSON COUNTY 


The annual meeting of the Grayson County Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at Independence, November 
17-18. The attendance was good and much interest 
was taken in the discussions. Opening exercises were 
conducted by Rev. J. V. Hall, of the Methodist 
church, who made some very appropriate remarks 
about Jesus, the Great Teacher. Supt. W. S. Hale 
presided at all the sessions, and Mr. Marvin Maiden 
was named as secretary. 

The following subjects were discussed: “The Value 
of Good Scholarship,” by Mr. Maiden; “The Import- 
ance of Teaching Writing,” by Mr. T. C. Black, fol- 
lowed by G. F. Carr, B. A. Pool, and R. L. Wiley; 
“Teaching History and Current Events,” by Mr. J. E. 
Abshire; “The Use of the Story in Developing the 
Child's Appreciation for Good Literature,” by Miss 
Lennie Ross; “Spelling in the Grades and the High 
School,” by Miss Lillian Delp; “Discipline in School,” 
by Mr. G. F. Carr; “Primary Methods,” Miss Roxie 
Hedgecock; “Drawing,” Miss Laura Ward; “The 
Vaiue of Agricultural Education,” Mr. F. H. Jordan; 
“School Improvement Leagues,” Mr. R. D. Byrd: 
“Should School Boards Require Teachers to Take the 
Journal of Education and Attend Teachers’ Meet- 
ings?” Mr. C. P. Hicks. 

A night session was held at which there was a 
debate on the following subject: “Should Grayson 
County Adopt Compulsory Education?” ‘The affirma- 
tive was represented by John C. Phipps and C. P 
Hicks; the negative by Claude Stone and R. L. Wiley. 
The debate was of a high order and was thoroughly 
enjoyed by the large audience. Excellent recitals 
were given by Misses Elizabeth Gunn and Blanche 
Welsh, and good music by Misses Bryant, James and 
Copenhaver. Every speech made and every paper 
read showed careful thought and preparation, and 
we have never had a better meeting. 

Profs. J. E. Abshire, of Elk Creek, and G. F. 
Carr, of Galax, were elected delegates to the Educa- 
tional Conference at Norfelk. 

The Grayson-Carroll High School Association, 
established for the promotion of literary work and 
athletics among the high schcols of the two counties, 
met in regular session on the second day. ‘The an- 
nual debate to be held next spring was arranged and 
the following question was sent in by Secretary 
Stearnes, of the State Board of Education: 

Resolved, That the parcels post system should be 
established in the United States 

By lot Elk Creek, Woodlawn, Bridle Creek and Oak 
Hill High Schools drew the affirmative, while Galax, 
Eureka, Maple Shade. Grant and Independence High 
Schools have the negative. J. M. Cheek was elected 


president, and J. E. Abshire secretary and treasurer 
of the High School Association. The time and place 
for holding the next annual meeting for the literar, 
and athletic contests will be decided upon by the 
executive committee. This will be the third meeting 
of the kind that has been held and the interest ji, 
creases every year. It is proving to be a great fart; 
in arousing interest and enthusiasm in the high 
schools. 

The several district associations were re-organized 
and will hold meetings during the winter. 





HALIFAX PUBLIC SCHOOL ATHLETIC MEET 4 
SUCCESS 


The Athletic Contest held in South Boston at the 
County Fair on October 27th was the first of its 
kind that has ever taken place among the rural and 
town schools in the State of Virginia. The meet wa 
quite a success. Most all the high schools of the 
county had representatives to take part in the va 
rious events. 

Among the events pulled off were: Running high 
jump, running broad jump; 50 yard dash, 100 yar 
dash; three-legged race; two relay races; and the 
base-ball throw. Also a basket ball game by the 
girls. 

The school winning the greatest number of points 
(56) and carrying off the highest and the greatest 
number of honors was the Catawba High School at 
Nathalie. The Orange and Blue boys captured both 
relay pennants (one for boys under 16 years of age 
and one for boys over 16), the banner for best in 
athletics, and the gold medal for the best athlete 
Basil Green, the fleet-footed, high and broad jumping 
youth from Catawba, proved himself “The Best Ath 
lete,” and was awarded the gold medal. The schoo! 
to win the second highest number of points (26) 
and to fall victim to two of the silver medals was 
the South Boston High School. Coles Spraggin and 
Arch Gilliland did the best work for the big schoo! 
each receiving a silver medal. Scottsburg High 
School showed that it had an athlete in Donald Hud 
son, who also won a silver medal. 

In the Girls’ Department of Athletics, a basket bal! 
game was pulled off between the North Staunton and 
the Turbeviile High Schools. The young ladies from 
North Staunton played the superior game from start 
to finish, defeating the wearers of the Orange ani 
Red twenty-seven to six. 

A Detailed Description of the Winner, the Record 
and Number of Contestants in Each Event. 

Class A: Boys over 16 Years of Age. 

Running broad jump: Basil Green, of Catawba 
High School; record 15 ft. 2 1-4 in.; number contest 
ants, eleven. 

Running high jump: Arch Gilliland, of South Bos 
ton High School; record 4 ft. 9 1-2 in; number con- 
testants, eight. 

100 Yard dash: Basil Green, of Catawba; time 
11 3-4 sec; number contestants, eight. 

Baseball throw: T. J. Johnson, of Rodden Hig» 
School; record 275 ft.;: number contestants, twelve 

Relay race: Catawba High School; number con 
testants three teams of four boys each. 


Class B: Boys under 16 Years of Age. 
Running broad jump: Coles Spraggin, of South 
Boston High School; record 14 ft. 2 1-2 in.; number 
contestants, twelve. 
Running high jump: Clarence Crews, of Catawbs 
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hool; record 4 ft. 1 in.; number contestants, 


rd dash:Hampton Coates, of Catawba; time 
number contestants, twelve. 
rd dash: Donald Hudson, of Scottsburg High 
Se time 13 sec.; number contestants eight. 
race: Catawba High School; number con- 
three teams of four boys each. 
-legged race: Alex and Donald Lacy, of 
irg; time 8 3-4 sec.; number contestants, 
teams of two boys each. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Cuas,. A. ANDERSON, 
Prin. Catawba H. 8. 





Reliance, YVa., December 22, 1911. 
Educational Journal: 


—_———_— 

ar Sir—The Warren county Teachers’ Associa- 
t eld its second meeting for the present school 
term on December 9th at the high scnool building in 


‘ont Royal, Va. After offering suitable resolutions 
f respect in memory of our late Supt. G. E. Roy, 
who departed this life on December 3, the following 


rogramme was rendered: 
teport of delegates to the State Convention at 
Norfolk 
2. Song, “Largo,” by the Junior and Senior Classes 
f the Front Royal High School. 
Paper “Music in the Public School,” by Mise 
Marearet Tice. 
4 Song, “Baby’s Boat,” second grade pupils of 
Front Royal High School. 
Paper, “Ways and Means of Keeping Order,” by 
Miss Elizabeth Mauck. 
6. Recitation, “Which Is Your Kind,” by little Miss 
Ruth Collins, of the third grade. 
7. Song, “Jack Frost,” by second grade pupils. 
rhe papers were excellent, and the songs and 
recitations were enjoyed by all who heard them. 
We deeply feel the loss of our beloved superin- 
ent, who was ever mindful of the welfare of 
il and teacher alike. We sincerely hope that the 
State Board of Education will place at the head of 
r schools a man from the working forces of our 
who knows the needs of our schools. Our 
ols are moving along nicely. Most of our teachers 
re progressive. We have just secured a nice little 
) of subseribers for the Journal. We are planning 
‘or a county school fair next fall. Some of our 
hools have organized junior school leagues, and 
vill compete for some of the prizes offered by the 


Co-operative Association, and hold some local school 


fain 
irs 


Very sincerely yours, 
J. C. Beary, 
ew. oF. A. 





COLORED TEACHERS OF VIRGINIA 


present school year promises “great things 
whereof we are glad.” As stated by one of 
te speakers at the recent conference of Chari- 
nd Corrections held in Roanoke, Virginia has 
ned to a realization of the fact that the negro 
tion is a part of the State, and as such is a 

r a hinldrance in proportion as the race goes 
r goes down; in proportion as it is intelligent 
rant. Every department of the State that is 


*“riving for civic betterment is lending every pos- 


encouragement to colored people. Especially 
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is the Department of Education giving us its help, 
even going so far as to maintain a special Supervisor 
of Colored Schools, who is to visit and encourage us 
in our efforts at selfhelpfulness. But the Department 
of Education cannot, even though it should maintain 
a special supervisor in every county, do much to help 
colored schools if the teachers sit down on their 
rights and sleep on their opportunities. There is a 
part that the negro teacher must perform in the 
building of the race that no other force on earth can 
do. I know that negro teachers are poorly paid, that 
their work is often unappreciated, that it seems as 
though they have not the sympathy of the people 
as have workers in other flelds of endeavor, but 
when it comes down to its final analysis the teacher 
is the greatest productive faculty in our national 
development. 

Other organizations, as the churches, the secret 
orders, agricultura! fairs, ete. find it necessary to 
hold a meeting once a year for purposes of inspiring 
their followers. The need for an annual inspira- 
tional meeting among the teachers is just as impera- 
tive. Such an effort is culminating in the Negro 
Teachers’ and School Improvement League. This 
body is going to be to the teachers of Virginia what 
the State Convention is to the Baptist or an Annual 
Conference to Methodists. 

This organization is called to meet in Lynchburg, 
Va., February 22d and 23, 1912. The State Superin- 
tendent has issued orders to division superintendents 
to allow teachers who wish to do so opportunity to 
attend this meeting. There should be a representa- 
tive from every county and city in the State. The 
plan is to form leagues in each county and city, and 
let every county and city league send up a delegate 
to Lynchburg to the State organization. 

Let every teacher organize a Local School Im- 
provement League among the patrons of his s¢hoo! 
The work of the local body will, of course, be con- 
fined to the improvement of the local schoo! Chen 
all the local leagues of the county should come 
together and form a county league. The work of the 
county body is largely supervisory. It collects no 
funds to aid any school, but the local leagues should 
be taxed a nominal fee for the purpose of paying 
membership dues in the State body and of defraying 
the expenses of a delegate to the annual meeting of 
the State Negro Teachers’ Improvement League. The 
county league should aim to discuss methods, ex- 
change ideas and have prominent educators speak 
to them from time to time with a view of deepening 
interest in educational work. The county league 
should also elect a delegate to the State body and 
see that provision is made to defray the expenses 
of the delegate. 

Each county league represented will be expected to 
report on the following matters to the State body: 
1. How many schools in the county? 2. Total en- 
rollment. 3. The number of children in the county 
of school age according to the last census. 4. The 
number of local leagues organized in the county. 5 
The amount raised. (a) for school improvement, 
(b) for school extension. The information on the 
first three questions may be secured by the secretary 
from the division superintendent and the others 
may be gotten at the county league meeting by re- 
quiring the local leagues to report at the county 
meetine. If for any reason the county league cannot 
send a delegate to the State body it should send this 
information to the President, E. A. Long, Cambria, 
Va., or to Corresponding Secretary, A. S. Topsey, 
Cambria, Va. 

The plan for county organization may be followed 
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by the cities—each school having its local league, 
and all schools in the city coming together to form 


The same information asked of the 
county leagues wil! be desired of the city leagues. 

Each county and city organization is taxed $1.00 
a year for dues. ‘hese funds go, of course, to keep 
up the work of the State body, for printing, etc. 

Superintendent J. D. Eggleston, Jr., has promised 
to be present and deliver an address on the night of 
February 23, 1912. A number of other prominent 
speakers will also deliver addresses. 

The people of Lynchburg are enthusiastic and are 
making great preparation to entertain the teachers. 
For further information, address, 

E. A. Lone, President,, 
School League. 


the city league. 


Negro Teachers’ and Improvement 


Cambria, Va 


of the Public 
District of 


Officers 
Congressional 


and School 
Fourth 


To the ‘Teachers 
Schools of the 
Virginia: 

At the next annual meeting of the District Associa- 
tion, to be held about March 1, 1912, it is designed 
to have an educational exhibit from the different 
schools of the district, that will be not only a credit 
to the efficiency of the public school system but an 
object lesson to all and an inspiration for higher 
achievement. 

To this end, certificates of merit will be awarded 
as follows to the schools making the best exhibits: 

1. A certificate to each of the best three high 
schools in the district. 

2, A certificate to each of the best five primary 
and grammar schools in the district. 

3. Aecertificate to each of the best five one-teacher 
schools in the district. 

4. A certificate to the best school in each county or 


eity. 

5 A certificate to the best one-teacher school] ip 
each county. 

6. A certificate to the best two or three-teacher 
school in each county. 

7. A certificate will also be awarded to the city 


or county making the best photographic exhibit of 
improvement in school buildings and equipment. 

These certificates will be an honor to the schools 
and teachers winning them. They will be signed by 
the proper officials, and gotten up in an attractive 
style, suitable for framing and preservation in any 
school. 


Following are suggestions as to the contents of an 


exhibit: 

1. Political, product, and relief maps, local and 
general. 

2 Work in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, lan- 


guage, spelling, letter-writing, business forms, book- 
keeping, nature study, botany, physiology, illustrated 
compositions on historical and geographical subjects 
of local interest. 

8. Drawing, paper cutting and folding, basketry, 
raffia, modeling, penmanship, domestic science, man- 
val training, cardboard construction, 

It is hoped that the teachers and officials will 
undertake this work with energy and enthusiasm 
and that it will promote the efficiency of the schools 
throughout the district. 

Very respectfully, 
Geo. E. Bennett, President. 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


I very often see letters from different teachers 
in your Journal. My mind has directed me to 
write and let you know about my work. | ap 
teaching in Montgomery county, about eight miles 
from Redford, namely, the Pine Wood Schoo! (coj- 
ored). I have quite a large school, with an ep. 
rolment of forty-six. I enjoy teaching so much 
this being my third session. I rendered a pro- 
gram Thanksgiving Day which seemed to be ep- 
joyed by all who were present. After the rep. 
dition of the program and helpful words of ep. 
couragement from a number of the patrons, we 
had a small supper, of only one chicken and two 
boxes of candy. Amount realized, $1.55. We were 
delighted to receive this, and have ordered pic- 
tures for the school-room. We had a table made 
and will purchase a chair for the teacher. 

Yours for success, 


LEONA J. CONNOR 


THE BLACK BASS. 
W. T. Baldwin, East Radford. 


The black bass, the black bass, king of fish! 

Ye gods, do you see him? See what a swish 

He gives as he sights the minnow so bright! 

Up stream, across stream, I'll give him the steel. 
Now for the grand bounce, the strain on the reel 
Now I have caught him, safe in the lip; 

The line straightens out, pole bent from the tip’ 
The reel sings out sweet music I trow, 

Hold fast, my striped beauty, I'll never let go; 
Slow now, my boy, not quite so fast; 

I know you are game, yes, game to the last. 

I’ve caught many fish, from minnow to pike, 

But the black bass, there’s no other just like. 
The bright speckled beauty is cunning and smart: 
He can make a fine jump, a murderous dart. 

But the black striped beauty is the fish after all, 
No matter how big, no matter how small. 
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Richmond Training School 


For Kindergartners 
Virginia Mechanics Institute Bidg., Richmond, Va. 


Two years’ courses in Kindergarten Theory and 
Practice, inclusive of English Literature, Psychol- 
ogy, Nature Study, Drawing, Painting and Biack- 
board Work, Singing and Folk Dances. Post-grad- 
uate course with second diploma. All classes open 
to primary teachers. Students under i8 years of 
age not accepted. For further information address 


Miss Lucy S. Coleman, 


€ 1014 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 













Finds positions for TEACHERS 
Finds TEACHERS for positions 
Personally reeommends TEACHERS 


The 7 
Thurston 
Teachers’ 


Agency 


Established Seventece Years 
ANNA M. THURSTON, M’q’r 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicage 
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(Order Washington, Lincoln and Longfellow pictures for February NOW 


With the colered Bird pictures, interest your pupils 
in Bird Study 


Che Perry Pictures 
ONE CENT EACH Sm 2ict.™or f°.o'428 


i three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1000 mini- 
strations, two picturesand a colored Bird picture. 
LF-CENT SIZE,3x 3%. EXTRA SIZE, 10x 12. Seven 
seach for5or more. 15 for $1.00. 
» PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS,7 x 9. TWo 
each for 13 or more. 
\RGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING, 22 x 28 inches, in The one-cent Pictures are 15 to % times the size of this “Baby 
ng margin. 75 cents each; 8 for % 50. Stuart 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 222, Malden, Mass. 





9 ni Nearly Ten Thousand positions filled. WESTERN OFFICES: 
Our booklet, “TEACHING AS A BUSI- 
Itt AI BERT TEACHERS AGENGY, | NESS,” carefully revised. Interesting Spokane, Wash. 


| facts about the business side of your 
C. J. ALBERT, M’g’r 623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO | profession. Sent free. Boise, Idaho. 


IANDARD ELI GLAD OtK 


EPRESENTS a distinct accomplishment in the manufacture of good books at ow 
prices. They are unique in their appropriateness of editorial material and in mechan- 
ical excellence. Their pleasing appearance and convenient size commend them at 

once to teacher and student. The Series includes all the volumes necessary to meet the Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements in English and many selections from Standard English authors. 
New volumes are being added constantly, the most recent books being — 











Thackeray’s English Humorists, Stevenson’s In'and Voyage and Trav- 
Edited by Stark Young, University of Texas els with a Donkey, 
35 cents Edited by L F. Snow, State Univ., Lexington, Ky 
35 cents 
Selections From Lincoln, Selections From Huxley, 
Edited by Ida M. Tarbell Edited by John P. Cushing, New Haven High School 
30 cents 25 cents 


Old Testament Selections, 


Stevenson’s Treasure Island 
: Edited by Henry N Snyder, Wofford College, 








Edited by F. W. C. Hersey, Harvard Unio. Spartansburg, S. C 
45 cents 30 cents 

iH ’ 
pe GC D COMPANY 
| GINN AN MPA 

sia 

“ = BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 

4% eee ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 








[t is a good thing to know when we are right, and without music is like springtime without birds. 
; important, also to know when we are left. Cultivate vocal music in the family if you cannot 
lere are a thousand ways in which we can add have instrumental. At night with all ga thered around 
the peace and pleasure of our homes. Let the ‘he fireside what can be more pleasant than to sing 
e all day long be the scene of pleasant words. the sweet songs? 
t us have music, for truly is it said that a home 
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WHY TEACH SANITATION 
IN THE SCHOOLS? 


‘How to escape from disease and how to co-operate in 
conserving community health should be instilled Into 
every American citizen from his youth up. ‘We suffer 
from disease through ignorance, we escape through 
know led«e rhe children are the avenue by which we 
shall reach the masses—children to-day, citizens to- 
morrow.’ 


“As an ald and text-book, Ritchie's PRINER OF SANT- 


TATION fills the bill quite acceptably. It presents the 
essentials of physiology, hygiene, and sanitation In a 
manner thatis within the comprehension of any one 
1 cannot recommend it too highly North Dakota 
State Board of Health Bulletin. 

Vrimer of Sanitation tis the second book 

in the Ritchie-Caldwell series, which con 

sists of the following books:— 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE, for Grade 4 or 5, postpaid, 50c. 
PRIMER OF SANITATION, for Grades 5 and up, pesipald, 60¢ 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, for Grades / and 8, postpaid, 96c. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY, 


{ YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 
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Murphys Hotel «# Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 


Hotel in the City. 





JOHN MURPHY, Manager 


The new broom sweeps clean only when there is 
a willing hand at th other end of it. 


It is not worth while now to advise folks to keep 
cool; the weather man will see to that. 


PO I rns en oe eee eee eee aee_—esen— ea—e—esy 
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Aids to History Teaching and History Study 


“Nutshell Outline Summary of American Histary,’’ 
‘‘Outline Summary of English History,” and “A Sum- 
mary of Virginia History.’’ Designed especially for the 
State Examinations, the Schools. and Handy Refer 
ence. Endorsed by Educators and Historians. 





Price, 25 cents each, or set of three for 65 cents. 


Investment in Orchards 





WILL PAY 50% 


ANNUAL -:- DIVIDENDS 





——WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS TO—— 


Old Dominion Orchards Co. 


Staunton, Virginia 





SLLLLLLLLLLC CLEC LLLLL ALL LLLLLLLLLELE 


Emory and Henry College 


EMORY, VIRGINIA 


Established 1836 CHAS. C. WEAVER, 








Presiden 





Located on Norfolk & Western. twenty-five miles east 
of Bristol. Va. Noted for beauty and healthfulness. 
New modern dormitories. Faculty of University 
trained teachers, Courses of study up-to-date and in- 
struction thorough. Literary societies famous for ex- 
cellence of work. Society halls unsurpassed in South. 
Rates very reasonable. Write for catalogue and book 
of views. * am ee £& fF HF Hk HS 


ALTSELLLLCLLLLT LETS 
FFSSSSSSSESSSS 





Address J L. HARDIN, Secretary, Emory, Va. 
SFESSSSSSSSSESSESIFEESSSSESSSSSSSSSISF 


VLC & 
VESSSSSISSS 





Randolph-Macon College 


18S0-1911 


Located at Ashland, Virginia, sixteen 
miles from Richmond, one hundred 
miles south of Washington. «limate 
healthful—water fine—eam pus beauti- 
ful—buildings modern, with up-to-date 
home conveniences in dormitory and 
cottages. 

All students, especially first-year men, are given 
personal attention by full professors. 

All college classes taught by full professors. 

There are seven courses leading to the A. B. degree 
and adapted to prepare men for the study of Law, Medl- 
cine, A 4 Sciences, and the Ministry. 

Full credit for work done is given by Harvard, 
Johns-Hopkins, Cornell, and other leading institutions. 
See record of scholarships granted our graduates. 

High school graduates offering fourteen units are 
admitted without conditions. 

A postal card will bring you catalogue and ilius- 
trated booklet with full particulars. 











S.C Hatcher, D. D.. Vice-Pres’t, Sec’y and Treas. 
R. E. Blackwell, A. M., LL. D., President. 








weigh. 
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THE RIVERSIDE READERS 


— A NEW SERIES 
Ss 
WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER, FRANCES JENKINS 


JAMES H. VAN SICKLE, 





HESE books mark a distinct advance in teaching reading. The entire 
primary series is beautifully illustrated in color from original drawings. 
No series of books in years has made the impression that the R1VvERSIDE 


READERS have made since their appearance. 


The Primary Supervisior of Berkeley, California, wrote us Nov 4, 19117: 





a) HE RIVERSIDE READERS are the best that I have ever seen. The 


Primer is making us trouble. It isso remarkably good in material 
which appeals to child interests—rich in vitality, rhythm and rhyme—and 
in the charming lliustration:, that every primary teacher who sees It want, 


& sec at once. We are or tering all the sets of the primer first and second 


readers that we can possibly afford ” 











Houghton Mifflin Co., 


- BOSTON. MASS 














WE OFFER FIRST AID 


TO ANY READER OF THIS ADVERTISENENT WHO 
IS ABOUT TO PREPARE AN ADDRESS OR PAPER 


ON ANY EDUCATIONAL THEME 


END us the title of your subject and we will look up in the files of 


EDUCATION, now in its 32nd year, the original contributions of 
others on the same subject. Nearly every important educational topic has 


been discussed in this magazine in the past 32 years. All our articles are orig- 


inal, and most of them by experts. 
From our stock of back numbers, wecan send you one or more choice and 


suggestive articles on the theme which you are preparing. 
Add EDUCATION to your list of periodicals for 1912. 


ing and preserving. 


It is worth tak- 





Price per number, 35 cents Regular Subscription per year, $3.00 


120 Geyisten Street, 


THE PALMER COMPAN —— BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE COLLEGE OF 


WILLIAM AND MARY 


COLLEGIATE COURSES LEADING TO THE DEGREES OF A. B., B. S.,and M. A. 

















SUBJECTS OFFERED: American History, Astronomy, Agriculture Botany, (including Bacteriology, etc.,) 
Chemistry, Drawing, Economics, Education, English Language and Lite ature, European History, 
Fre ch, German, (sreek, Latin, Manual Arts, Mathematics, Psychology Vhilosophy, Physics, Politi- 


cal Science, Spanish and Zoology. Free election allowed; except that degree ap, licants must fulfill 
degree requirements. 


HIGH ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: Fourteen units for full entrance, twelve units ‘graduation from a 
three year high school or equivalent) for conditional «entrance. No Spgciat StupEsts. 


Excellently Equipped for Work in Education and the Sciences 
THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY IS 


THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 


Offering 132 State Scholarships to Men who are Training te be Teachers 








j. SPECIAL EQUIPMENT—1. Academic Courses designed especially to give the subject matter and 
thoroughness that the teacher needs, 
2. Cour-es in Educational Practice and Theory. 
8. Full Courses in Drawing, Manual Arts and Wood Working. 
4. The Observation and Training School. 


Il. OQUTLINED COURSES LEADING TO THE TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA, 
including- 1. ‘Two Collegiate years; based upon, 


2. Three years in The Normal Academy. These three years of work are 


design d fer those not prepared to enter college, who desire to fit 
themselves to teach. 


For Catalogue and Information Address, Hl, L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Williamsbarg, Va. 
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State Female Normal School re wus 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten and eight grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when she receives her diploma 


COURSES:— 


FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 

TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High School graduation.) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 

ELEMENTARY COURSE 


The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are represented 
in the Faculty. and each instructor has had special training for the work of his department. 





For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 


Farmville, Virginia. 








——_ 











SCHOOLROOM BOOKCASES 


The Largest and Best Bookcases manufactured forthe money. Solid Oak, Antique Finish, Adjustable Sheives 





Made in 
a handsome 
and 
substantial 
manner 


A protection 
to the books 


An ornament 





to the No. 5 Bookcase 
x schoolroom F. O B Richmond, Va. 
No. 7, F. O. B. Richmond, Va —— a $9.00 
$11.50 7 Height, 56 inches 
Height. 72 ins. Width, 38 ins Width, 38 inches 


Royal Series Maps and Va. School ‘Supply Company: S Globes 


Adopted by 


VIRGINIA 
STATE 
BOARD 

OF 
EDUCA- 
TION 























Showing Set of eight Taps, with one [ep drawn down 





WRITE FOR CATALOGU ‘ See 


Virginia School Supply Company 


P.O. Box No. 474: 18 South oth Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 


State Normal and Industrial School 











FOR WOMEN: 
FREDERICKSBURG, .. VIRGINIA 











A State Institution for the professional training of young women 


for teaching. 
Buildings and equipment new, modern and complete. 


Full Faculty of trained experts. 


Hohe HB HHL 


Practice school of 700 pupils. 

Seven courses. 

Full graduates obtain life certificates. 
No tuition to those expecting to teach. 
Expenses moderate. 


E. H. RUSSELL, President, 


Fredericksburg, Va. 
HERS Me he Hi Re Ms a Rs Kis Be ahs is Bs hs Rs Me He He Te oe ae he Me ah ah Ms Hs ahs Be eo He He 
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HARMONIC MUSIC SERIES 


Six BOOKS 

















Be. series is essentially a working course of power-giving quality. It pays great 
attention te the technics of music, and affords a very complete training for the ear. 
eye and voice. The work is graded with care, and supplied with abundant reviews. Each 
book contains all the directions needed by the teacher in carrying on the course. 


In each volume are a large number of classic, patriotic, devotional and folk ‘songs 
which are especially adapted to the grades for which they are presented. These songs are for 
the most part by well knowa composers. and are suitable, not only for general use, but also 


or special occasions. 


The studies in vocalization, and in the control of the breath, were selected from the 
works of the greatest authorities on these subjects. These exercises are invaluable for 
promoting clear and rapid enunciation and articulation, as well as for cultivating a pure 
and musical quality of tone The sight reading is founded upon a simple but efficient 
principle for training the eye to recognize rapidly, and to interpret music symbols. The 
dictation exercises train the ear to hear correctly, and perfect the pupil’s ability to use 
music signs. At the same time they serve both as a test of previous accomplishments, 
and as a drill in composition. 











MILNE’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETICS 


WERE ADOPTED IN 


FLORIDA, NORTH CAROLINA AND SOUTH CAROLINA 


DURING THE SUMMER OF 1911.———— 






































AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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: VIRGINA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


y) 
if Lexington, Virginia 
lp DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
y The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
‘¥4 called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
} Institute. Among these advantages are: 
iy I. ITs DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
XG name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
, and physical health by an e.forced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
f It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
Y fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
YW distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
XG on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
‘#4 restraining, without rigor. 
XG II. ITS DISTINCTIVZ ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
7, study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
io matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 
i III. ITS TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
YW the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
y neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
4 These courses are of one and a half year’s duration, and are illustrated by 
iG continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
a thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
Hy sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 
v7), IV. ITs DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
Y ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
iy each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
rf, cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 
V7 V. Its rconomy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
Y for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
i and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
X character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
Ly, below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
f exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
{ the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 
Superintendent. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 


|. The College 


ln the College, courses are offered in the following eulture subjects: opis Mathematics, Astronomy, 
pena Se oclieh and Literature, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Eeonom Edueation, Eoglish 
Languag Literature, French, General Geology, German ao an History, Italian, Latin, Mathe- 
— Fhilononby: T ScREEI tanta ood aides emer Gan of lange number of theca! 
ve system the ean select any one of a nu ° 
soar arietne Sf the clestive eyetoms the eadtegsaduate sus s r Bachelor of { Science. 


I. Department of Graduate Studies 


This se eg -_, 2 which the same fundamental subjects are Somes as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors o Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the degree of Master of Arts Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be guned bom 

the Collegiate courses. 


ll. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degroes in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Min ae aad Engineering 
Large an well-lighted aaah taat Rooms, Fulloutfit of Ficld Instruments. uipped Pattern 
Shop, Machine Shop and Foundry. Extensive Laboratories for practical ee in Physics, Chem- 
iatry, Ani tioad Chemistry aad Assaying, Economic Geology, Electrical Engineering and Appli -- 
Mechanics. Special Tlecien Coursés will be for students who have completed adequate col 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics, Physies and istry. 


IV. Department of Law 


ln this department the course of study is distributed over three years. An excellent special 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a full course, and who ane not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825, this department offers thorough medica! instruction in the environment of an old 
and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and 
of good college courses in Biology, Chemistry, and either Pbysies, German, or French. 

The prominent features of the course are extensive iaboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital, which contains acéommodations for more thao one hundred patients. and is the 
property of the University. 

The State of Virginia has provided a Loan Fund, availabiec for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments, Full particulars on 
application to the President. 

Tuition in the College aad Graduate Department is free to all Virginians. All other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging, have been reduced to a minimum. 

Send for eatalogue and printed matter. 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 





The Authorized Supplementary Readers 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


(Adopted for Exclusive First Supplementary Use) 


A series of five readers brimful of the best literature in the world. The advanced 
volumes contain many ‘‘literary wholes,’’ not condensed by editing. The series 
affords a real course in literature. 





Makers of Virginia History Makers of American History 


By J. A. ©. CHANDLER, Ph, D. By J. A. o. CHANDLBS and 0. P cuITwoon, 
(Adopted ; : i on 
opted for Exclusive Supplementary Use) 218 a. nn 
; Stories of exploration, adventure, reform, 
Interesting, vivid accounts of the real invention—in short, the inspiring accounts 
builders of Virginia from 1607 of men who have wielded a great influence 
to the present day. in our Nation. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS—The American School Readers 


By Kate Forrest Oswell and C. B. Gilbert 


A PRIMER, GRADED READERS 1-V AND A HIGHER LITERARY READER 
The Latest Standard Readers for Ameriean Schools Careful Grading end High Literary Excellence 


They represent— 

A RETURN TO COMMON SENSE 

A REVIVAL OF LITERARY TASTE 1N SCHOOL 

THEY STAND FOR READING AND LITERATURE , 

THEY STAND OPPOSED TO ALL PATENT METHODS as not really helping children to learn 
to read and as positively destructive of the love of good books. 

THE PRIMER isa real children’s book with real stories of real children. 

THE FIRST READER covers the transition from a vocabulary purely colloquial to a “‘lilerary’’ one, 
just hinted at in the primer. 

THE SECOND READER has been pronounced by a prominent New York teacher the best collee- 
tion of children’s literature ever offered second grade school children. 

THE THIRD READER is a joysome book, with plenty of fun and plenty of serious matter too, 
all taken from standard writers, for the most part complete stories and poems, not mere excerpts. The 
grading is carefully progressive, 

THE FOURTH READER represents a high degree of literary excellence and careful grading. It 
contains literary wholes, no chips, yet not too long to hold interest. 

THE FI*TH READER introduces children to the study of literature. The selections are from 
the choicest books in the language. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS DEVELOP LITERARY INSIGHT 


THE LITERARY READER is a graded study of literature. It opens the students’ eyes to the 
meanings and purposes of great writers. 
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